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ASSETS. PEABILITINS, 
All Sosurtites | being valued at Marked Prices, Begecre 7 ie, Beng and en "a8 
‘ecember 31, 1 5 ‘oO. y the r cent. stan 7 4, 3-00 
Real acquired by fo i asec $156,795.01 Special Reserve not intluded above........ Bhetas.o0 
PERE AES Hs A ph ~ ie paid in advance, and other 
on At and in Banks.............++ s.288,409-8 shiwesle A0a0 Se snap ancess Maite ie 6 15 
Lesdisctethhshescabesede 29,373» Cnenrnnd Interest on Policy Loans.:...... 163,225.32 
Moxtgages B—. by Real Estate......... 41,239,753- ‘0 BECCNE TO \ivn ss cccccccciccvccccegses 80,655.24 
i CU CMNONOEE . odcccccocsbecscccoce 1,363,499- Surplus reserved for special class of Poli- 
Loans seccred policies of this Company. . rettacr s cies and dividends to Policyholders pay- 

Interest ag % and accrued December 31, 1,341,377-17 Se: Git TNE in ok pwn or smd ndocceawee 955,846.36 
iF A ramen: lige a De ‘ as Losees and claims awaiting proof, and not e 
ferred UMS (MCT) ceeeevere-cevvere 1408-86 —§«-_«_—¥OE GUS 2 nc ceccccccccccccccecscesseses 689,507. 

— Unearned Premiums on Accident, Health 
and Liability Insurance .........s+esess 1,699,285. 
Reserve for Liability claims........... sees 1,400,331- 
Surplus to Policyholders..........esseee+s 5,587,008. 
Total Assets ........ eee eeeeeecereerees $86,405,472.89 Tee BOGlee |. 605 fececses cestanucus $86,405,472.89 





RECORD FOR 1907 
Receipts exceeded Disbursements in 1907 ~ » - - - - - $4,546,000.08 
Increase in Assets - - - “ . ~ - - - - * - 2,375,720.80 
Increase in Life Insurance in Force + - * » ~ - . - 9,664,590.00 
Increase in Accident Insurance in Force - - ~ > » . - 15,968,117.00 
Total paid policyholders since organization in 1850 - - - - = 172,493,633.33 
















fitlantic Mutual 
Tnsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 51 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was préceded by a stock a of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

has insured property to the 







“THE NAME IS EVERYTHING.” 


Esterbrook 





























ENE DE coesceccgedtccccetsc $21,870,405,649.00 
Received premiums thereon to 

Pree 227,387,452.73 
Paid losses during that perid.. 129,079,112.54 
Issued certificates of profits to 

dealers .....ccsecceescsceecs 82,497,340.00 














































Ce cereccesceccccesece 75,068,270.00 po. 

Leaving outstanding at present Over I 5° varieties of 
: - ppetseps ten a sous ro Nay 7429,070.00 

nteres pai on certificates - 4 

EERE Pa 19,923,965.85 other styl es to sult 
On December 31, 1906, the as- 
sets of the company amounted to 12,797,823.72 every pu 

Rag profits ot ee yg ye to Fag M.2 as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the . 
miums terminated during the year, t thereby caer Stationers 


ing, the cost of insurance. 

or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 

redeemed, in accordance with the charter. 


A. RAVEN, President. 
CoRNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 
SANFORD E. COBB, Second Vice-President. 
CHARLES E. FAY, Third Vice-President. 
G. STANTON FLOYD- JONES, Secretary. 
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TO THE POLICYHOLDERS OF 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK 


The work accomplished by the Company in 1907, under the new conditions, in respect of 
benefits dispensed to policyholders and in the furtherance of their best interests, has been 
especially satisfactory. 

The Company paid directly to policyholders and their beneficiaries in death claims, 


endowments, dividends, annuities and surrender values ..............00e00 $43,959,245.40 
It added to the net reserves held in trust for policyholders ...................- 16,368,679. 39 
nee enn RN; SUNN NN So. son 0. 5 5 Bakes sce 0X3 do we che dbea ed $60,327,9024.79 
ee I Nes os ie itede evecicadabtwcutenpusene 57,151,041 .71 
The total benefits above named exceeded premiums received by............. $3,176,883 .08 


The. amount paid DIRECTLY TO POLICYHOLDERS during the year was 77 per cent. 
of the amounts received from them. 

The total amount paid to policyholders, plus the increase in the net reserve held for them, 
was. over 105 per cent. of the amounts received from them. 


Increasing Dividends. 
The amount appropriated for dividends to be paid in 1908 is...............+-:- $8,311,002.02 
This sum greatly exceeds the largest amount ever before paid in dividends in a single year 
by any company. The annual dividends to be paid in 1908 show a ratio of increase over 
those of 1907 such as can be approximated by no other company. The Mutual Life is the onl 
company which has increased its dividend scale three years in succession—1906, 1907, I 
Increasing dividends are possible because of increasing earnings and decreasing expenses. 


In Gains for Policyholders the Company Remains in the Front Rank. 


Its gross’ earnings from interest and rentals for 1907 were.............e.eeee $23,103,953 -.59 
Its gains from loading, mortality, surrerders and annuities were................ 8,760,440.79 
Fike “Getal cobtiingn: aed: Gained Were 3. ono one ccc s ec esi secs s cee se bse veewevere $31,864,304.38 


This is over 56 per cent. of the entire premium income, a remarkable showing rarely,. if 
ever, equaled by any other-company. 


In Economy of Management the Company Stands Pre-eminent. 
The total expenses incurred in 1907 were ............. ERS Peres Fe $8,554,375-11 
Compared with 1906, this was a decrease Of .........cccccccccccccccccccceces 2,031,618. 13 


The Financial Condition of the Company is Superb. 

Its investments are of the highest class—unimpeached and unimpeachable. In a year of 
extraordinary financial depression, not a share of stock owned by the Company failed to pay 
its regular dividend, and on $222,927,910.60 of bonds (book value) there was not a dollar of 
interest in default at the close of business on the 31st of last December. With assets exceed- 
ing its legal liabilities by over $57,000,000, even by the abnormally low market quotations of 

ber 31, 1907,—an excess greater by many alitions than is held by any similar organiza- 
tion anywhere,—the Mutual Life, the Oldest Company in America, is also justly designated the 
Strongest in the World. 


‘Balance Sheet December 31, 1907. 





“ASSETS. LIABILITIES. 

SS ee eee $29,409,158.80 | Net Policy Reserves..........s.s00++ $420,094,742.00 
Mortgage Loans on réal estate....... 125,741,836.42 | Other liabilities on policies........ ra 5,532,879.66 
Loans om Policies..............000. §2,$22,021.33 | Premiums and interest paid in ad- 
Colintemds TGORG. .. oo i dice 600: chin sewes 11,805,000.00 WONG 6nccdedetate ssid eoek Gass st 1,828,360.34 
Bonds and Stocks, Market Value Dividends payable in 1908........... $.g31,008-08 

Be, Sy WR 35 ceeds Se ctlpewsaane 260,026,493.51 | Miscellaneous liabilities ............. 79,267.56 
Tt dichnitnd6h06oses sheeseees eet 6,487,545.88 | Held for future dividends........... 57,539,769.45 
Premiums in course of collection... . 4,685,477.99 
Interest and rentals, due and accrued. 3,999,487.10 

Admitted Assets .........cceceees $494,177,021.03 OR FN . o:n.0s 490.400 nnenne $494,177,021.03 





NOTE.—The admitted assets would be given greater by $15,989,158.97 were the bonds taken on the Com- 
oy basis of amortized book value; or $13,211,349.94 were the securities stated by the average market value 
13 month rule), recommended by many commissioners at the Louisville meeting. 





THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Home Office, 34 Nassau Street 
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SCHOOLS 


We will gladly furnish“ information to our read- 
ers that will aid in the selection of a school. Ad- 
dress School Department, Tue INDEPENDENT. 























SMALL, PRIVATE TOURS ABROAD—Twenty-two = 
experience. Smali eee, Two for July, 1908: one 4 
ern. and Middle rope; one ep and Engla 

ay —se of Motor-Boat. Write HONEYMAN’S Pai. 





AVE ON HOUSEHOLD EXPENSES 


Use Household Account Book with automatic division of 
. S0cents. Home-study courses, booklet free 


expenditures. t 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 613a W. 69th St., Chicago 


HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
PEWEE VALLEY, KY. 


Two or three boys can be taken at this time of the year, who need 
special mere ‘or College entrance in one or more studies. Refer- 
ence to Presidents of Princeton, University of Virginia and otber leading 
Colleges. PEYTON H HOGE, A.M ,D.D. 


CENTS 
weeks. 


and briefly, for busy readers. Man 
great interest. It is sincere, reliable, entertaining—THE 
paper for the home. $1 year; takes place of to 
papers. Try it, 13 wks. for 15c. Pathfinder, Wash., D. 


WRITERS 
KNOWN AND UNKNOWN 


Have you manuscripts of plays, novels or stories of 
over ten thousand words ? 
If so, write for our proposition. 
THE NATIONAL LITERARY AND DRAMATIC BUREAU OF NEW YORE 
Astor Theatre Building, New York City. 


A FAMILY READER 


A FAMILY READER of wide experience, familiar 
with current and best literature, desires position in fami- 
lies needing such services. Best references. 

H. C. F., 296 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








trial 


$1 A YEA 


inet ea 


WEE 
AL. NEWS R 


for 


Tif 


special ey of 











RS, Plainfield; N. J. 
1895 THE BOYD TOURS 1908 
a comfortable, for cultured people. 


30 Clarendon Place, Bloomfield, N. J. 
$800—Travel—Education—Recreation—$250 
ies, expert leaders, choice routes. Booklet tells Af they are 


Select parti 
best every way. Spring Tour, May 9, $500. Japan, Uhina, $7 
AMERICAN TRAVEL CLUB, Wilmington, iiahies 














Italy-England. June-dept. Free ‘Prepara- 
tion. Small, select. Lectures. DR. FLICK, 
Professor European History, Syracuse, N. Y. 


SEVEN AA AS OA Songestes 


EUROPE 5x pei YO World Toarist 


DE POTTER TOURS, 32 Broadway, N.Y. (29th Year.) 


UROPE with Professors Naylor-Rose- 
. bush. of Lawrence University. ae 
4 ScERERY, ART, —s 
% plet lee 


European 
Tours 


























and up. Cireul full informa- 

$165 tion free, Selec , Limited membership ; 

omit werd, Ideal European Tours. Box 
1065-A, Pittsburg, Pa. 

sathatnsialiaiatanenenitaiietentensienteimeniniial 








| TRAVEL 








Two summer tours 
conducted by prom- 


UNIVERSITY TOURS evidrz 


inent University Lecturers. 


YELLOWSTONE PARK GiMPING Delightful 


PARTIES vacation 
trips. Inexpensive. For ladies and gentlemen. 
BRYANI-SPENCE TOURS, 457-9 Monadnock Bidg., Chicago. 


EUROPE Small oe mid of ladies, sailing July 3d by 


White Star Line—Mediterranean Route—67-74 
days. Fifteenth Summer Tour—Special opportunity for young 
ladies. Address MISS BARBOUR, Lakewood, N. J. 








A Beautiful New o | A a 0 


Rich - in - Tone 
Is this what -you 


from the world’s largest music house. 
really would like to own? Splendid MUSICAL QUAL- 
ITY as well as the best value for the money beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. Write for copy of “A Piano Book” 
(Free) which describes twenty leading makes of pianos, 
illustrates all the latest case designs and quotes. lowest 
net New York and Chicago prices. Easy monthly pay- 
neat accepted. Pianos, shipped everywhere. Write for 


LYON & HEALY, »028°%;.. CHICAGO 








RIDER AGENTS WANTED 


n each town to ride and exhibit sample 
sh ? Write for special offer. 
, Approval withoutacent 
> depoots Stine? 10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
and prepay /reight on ev bicycle, 
FACTORY PRICES on bic 
and sundries. Do not duy until you receive our cate 
alogs and learn our wAcard of prices and marvelous special offer, 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. 8-262, Chicago, Ill. 





HOTEL BRUNSWICK 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
EUROPEAN aad AMERICAN PLANS 


Sani is Sat oe 


“The Ideal Winter Resort.’’ 


Y.). 
ing. Climate 


PRI NcESs HOTEL 
oP. 
HOWE & TWOROGER, Mgre., Hamilton, Bermuda. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


Single Rooms, $2 a day up 

Single Rooms with Bath, $3 a day up 

Parlor, Bed-room and Bath, $5 a day up 
Broadway and 33d Street 


New York City 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 
Single Rooms, $1.50 a day up 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Props. 
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BERMUDA 


that unique and beautiful land of perpetual summer where REST, HEALTH and 

PLEASURE await you, is unquestionably the healthiest and most delightful spot 
in the world. It is THE IDEAL 
WINTER RESORT. Temperature in ; 
winter averages 65° and does not vary 3° 
during the entire day. 


The St. George 


is BERMUDA’S BEST HOTEL 


A modern stone ‘structure, built in 1906, on the emi- 
nence of Rose-Hill, overlooking the beautiful harbor of 
St. George’s (England's oldest colonial jon), = 
poor peony = views, —— grounds, private baths, lux- 
urious furnish hings, sun parlors, cpanieas verandas, large 
ball-room, va social features, Rom tennis, go t. 
boating, fishing, ocean bathing, riding iving. 


CUISINE AND SERVICE OF 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD 
Our cuisine is far superior to anything _hegetofore attempted in Bermuda, and is 
not excelled by the best hotels in the States. 
RATES MODERATE. 
The ‘‘Sea Venture,’ attached to ‘‘The St. George’’ (see illustration), is the most 
unique café in the world. 


; For descriptive booklet and full particulars, also steamship accommodations, address 
PHILIP MANSON, Propraisror, - - . - - - SW om ee 28: Firtu. Avz., New Yore 








CHALFONTE 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. ° 


Is a new Fireproof Building of the best type. 
THE LEEDS COMPANY solicits your patronage 


Write for Illustrated Folder and Rates 
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Hl AAA, 
: » 


is at his merriest, 
jolliest best right 


Why not take a trip out 
there this Winter? For 
booklets on California 
write 





~~" 5 7 £2 . ‘ 
SEI if}, “x SouthernPacific | 
Ahi~ Ml 4 = al] 


BE. L. LOMAX, G. P. A., 
Omaha, Neb. 











Hotel 
Del Coronado 


ANDIRONS 
MANTELS | 
TILES 


American Plan. tr day and upward. M 

Headquarters “ay the Army and ty W* HJACKSON COMPANY 
Motto: Best of Everything. Union Sq.North~29£.17 @ St. 

MORGAN ROSS - - Manager |. 

Los Angeles Agent, H: F. Norcross, 334 S Spring St 

























BINDERS (208 Bittecn copies of Tus 


INDEPENDENT will be furnished 












ASTON SANITARIUM by us at the rate of 45 cents each, postage included. 
Be yeets” experience: late rst 2 ‘Assistant Physician ta The Independent 
etown 


._N. Y., State preepttal: visit before de- 
ciding. ©. SPENCER KINNEY, M. D., Baston, Pa. 13@ Fulton Street, New York. 
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yey \ intapspaene Travelers 
y Tourist Agents 
3. making arrange- 


ments for Tours to 


~ » ENGLAND 

wed HOLLAND 

» GERMANY 
SWITZERLAND 

or any part of 


NEW YORK EUROPE 


are invited to communicate with the 


Fifth Avenue at 59th Street General American Passenger Agency of the 


. NETHERLAND STATE RAILWAYS 
Taeunings nate FLUSHING ROYAL MAIL ROUTE. 


RUNDREISE TICKETS” 








CIRCULAR COMBINATION TICKETS AROUND 


RATES CONTINENT OF EUROPE 
Single Rooms $2.50 per day, with “THE GREAT MONEY-SAVING SYSTEM” 
Bath $4. 00, $6.00. Through Tickets from London to Continental Points 
Double Rooms with Bath $6.00 to COMPLETE EUROPEAN INFORMATION 


$10.00 per day. AND BOOKING BUREAU 


Guide Books, —* Hotel 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath $12.00 oon bh et ee 





to $20.00 per day. Time Tables, and tall in- 
Parlor, two bedrooms and two Baths Grey sr ieieinandees 
$16.00, $18.00, $20.00 and $25.00 C. BAKKER 


per day. 


FRED STERRY, Managing Director 




















awa ay 








EFORE purchasing a carriage don’t fail to look into the merits of the 
Bailey Pneumatic Whalebone Road Wagon. 


RECENT IMPROVEMENTS 


BAILEY SPECIAL TIRES—Thicker and better rubber than other tires 
NEW BAILEY COUPLER FOR SHAFTS—A distinct advance 


STEEL SILLS AND DOVETAILED CORNERS—Make body prac- 
-d tically indestructible 














SEND FOR BOOKLET 


S. R. BAILEY & CO., Inc, = Amesbury, Mass. 
scene immeniieeaniiamaniiinianadbini ieieaaieaimaen OCT TTT TTT TET TTT 
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Re) stare 


EED 


Standards 


I want every reader of Tuz InpEPrEenpENnT 
who is interested in growing vegetables or 
flowers to write for my new 1908 catalogue— 
free. Explains my new way of selling seeds— 


the best in each class, relieving the buyer of 
the worry and risk of selecting. Shows pho- 
tographs of what have actually been grown 


from my seeds and gives full directions to 
insure a successful, early garden. My 


**Bonny Best’’ Early Tomato 


is ready for the table before other varieties. 
Finest and most prolific strain ever produced. 
You should know about it. 


Special 10c Combination Offer 


Write for free catalogue; or send me 10c in 
stamps—and mention The Independent—and 
I will send the catalogue, and three 10c 
packets of seeds—one each of my ‘Bonny Best’’ 
Early Tomatoes, ‘‘Stokes’ Standard’’ Sweet Peas 
and ‘‘Stokes’ Standard’’ Nasturtiums, each un- 
equalled in its class. Write today. 


STOKES’ SEED STORE 
Dept. Y, 219 Market Street, Philadelphia 








T# BRAIN WORKERS 


HORSFORD’S 
ACID PHOSPHATE 


Teachers, Students, Clergymen, Accountants and 
persons of intense mental concentration, can 
strengthen their whole system and increase their 
capacity for mental and physical labor by the 
use of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

It rests and strengthens the tired brain, 
dispels nervous headache and induces restful 
sleep and a good appetite. 

If your druggist can’t supply you we will send small bottle, 


prepaid, on receipt of 25 cents. RumForp CHEMICAL 
orks, Providence, R. I. 











The Connecticut Mutual 


Life 


Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, 


CONN. 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, President 


PURELY MUTUAL 


Condition January 1, 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS 
1908 











ASSDHTS. 


LIABILITIES. 





Loans upon real estate, first lien.......... 
Bonds, at market value*.. ee 
Stocks, at market value*.. 
Loans upon stocks and bonds. 








Loans upon policies of this company....... 2,491,336 00 
Premium notes on policies in force........ 874,343 68 
Home office property .....ccssececccescees's 1,916,236 00 
CUE CORE GOUNED os cccechenncctoestccess cs 672,982 12 


Real estate sold under land contract, aelane 

purchase price 
Cash in banks 
Interest due and accrued. 





Rents due and accrued........-sseeeseeeee 
Net uncollected and deferred premiums..... 432,882 20 


Total assets 





Amount required to reinsure all outstanding 

policies, net, company’s standard, higher 

than that required by any State......... $60,180,198 00 
Liability om account of lapsed policies not 


RENEE woccdcdeceocadooceaacoecatecocte 154,646 00 
Policy claims in process of adjustment..... 381,980 21 
Premiums paid in advance.........+-+.eeees 32,925 87 
Dividends credited and left with the company 

GE PRONE ccc cicccdoscicccccepscestecces 1,548,620 89 
pee estate contingent depreciation account 300,000 

Unearned interest ......cccccccecesccevcses 78,248 = 
Surplus to policy-holder® ......sssseseeeees 2,826,657 25 

Total liabilities ........seeeeeeeesees $65,003,271 10 








*Market Value of DECEMBER 31, 1907 


Number of Policies in Force on Paid-for basis, 73,196, Insuring $174,716,005 
SINCE ORGANIZATION 


Received from Policy-holders, 
Paid to Policy-holders, - 


Excess Returned Over Amount Received, - - 


E. LANE, Gen’! Ag’t| 


T. 
FOR 
New York City and New Jersey 


170 Broadway, New York City 





$249,356,745.45 
$253,641,382.54 
$4,284,637.09 

AGENCIES AT 

196 Market Street 
NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 

14 West State Street 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 
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; Survey of the World 


At the Democratic 
National Politics convention in Wiscon- 

sin, all of the State’s 
delegates to the national convention 
were instructed-to vote for Mr. Bryan, 
and resolutions were adopted saying that 
“the appalling abuses disclosed in recent 
messages of the President are direct re- 
sults of the long-continued reign of the 
Republican party in national affairs.” 
There are indications that Pennsylvania’s 
delegates will support Judge Gray, and 
efforts in behalf of Governor Johnson 
have been made in several States. Mr. 
Bryan, however, still holds his place at 
the head of the list of Democratic candi- 
dates. The Florida Republican con- 
vention continues to be a prominent sub- 
ject of discussion. On the one hand, the 
assertion is made that votes were cast 
against Mr. Taft by persons who were 
not delegates and who had gained admis- 
sion upon forged credentials; on the 
other it is held that a considerable ma- 
jority of the lawfully chosen delegates 
opposed Mr, Taft. This is the assertion 
of J. D. Wetmore, of New York, who 
was in Florida as a representative of the 
Hughes League. It has repeatedly been 
asserted in the daily press that Senator 
W. Murray Crane, of Massachusetts, is 
acting as manager of the forces that op- 
pose Mr. Taft in the South and else- 
where, and that his attitude was deter- 
mined in part by Mr. Taft’s rejection of 
his good offices for a settlement of the 
controversy in Ohio by a compromise in- 
volving the re-election of Mr. Foraker 
to the Senate. Since the decided victory 
of Mr. Taft at the primaries in Ohio, 
friends of Mr. Foraker have intimated 
that there may be a movement for a new 








party in that State, and for an inde- 
pendent convention. Mr. Foraker him- 
self says that the call was of such a char- 
acter that his friends refused to partici- 
pate, and that for this reason no opposi- 
tion to Mr. Taft was shown. Some of 
Mr. Taft’s friends laugh at this explana- 
tion. Six bishops of the African Metho- 
dist Church, attending a meeting in 
Washington last week, were interviewed 
by the press. All of them oppose the 
nomination of Mr. Taft and are for Mr. 
Foraker. Reports from many parts of 
the country, however, show that Mr. 
Taft is the leading candidate, and he ap- 
pears to be losing none of his strength. 
Following the publication of the 
President’s letter to Mr. Foulke, concern- 
ing the alleged misuse of Federal patron- 
age, Mr. Foraker spoke in the Senate, al- 
leging that for a time the President had 
refused to appoint Charles H. Bryson 
postmaster at Athens, O., the latter hav- 
ing in the public press opposed Mr. Taft 
in Ohio and expressed the opinion that 
he could not be elected. A statement 
promptly made in the House by Mr. 
Douglass, who represents Mr. Bryson’s 
district, gave the affair another aspect. It 
appears that Bryson was appointed and 
is now postmaster, altho he withdrew 
none of his expressed opinions about Mr. 
Taft’s candidacy.. Postmaster-General 
Meyer says he was directed by the Presi- 
dent to withhold the nomination pend- 
ing an investigation as to charges that 
Mr. Bryson (a friend of Mr. Foraker) 
was guilty of corruption and had vio- 
lently opposed the Administration’s poli- 
cies; that investigation showed that the 
charges were not true, and that there- 
upon the President directed that the ap- 
pointment be made. 
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Relati The State Department has 

were ons given to the press a transla- 
ith Japan tion of an interview with 


Count Hayashi, the Japanese Minister 
for Foreign Affairs, concerning the re- 
striction of Japanese emigration to this 
country. 1 
view was forwarded to Washington by 
Ambassador O’Brien as a correct state- 
ment of the views and purposes of the 
Japanese Government. Count Hayashi 
says: 

“It has been discovered that some Japanese 
laborers have gone to the United States pre- 
tending that they are students. Not only is 
this embarrassing to the-American Government, 
but those so-called students are breakers of our 
own laws. Even without any representation 
from the American Government it is our duty 
to enforce restrictions upon them. We have 
therefore decided to investigate the personal 
standing of those who desire to go to America 
as students and to require two sureties for 
them. While this system may be extremely 
embarrassing to real students, all legal restric- 
tions are alike in the fact that one dishonest 
— embarrasses many honest people. 3 

arious investigations are pending since, on 
account of previous statistics, the American 
Government doubts the effectiveness of the re- 
strictions imposed by our own authorities. The 
negotiation has not yet been concluded, and 
the Foreign Office is not in a position to pub- 
lish the details. I may, however, make a defi- 
nite statement as Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
that the rumor circulated by the press to the 
effect that there is an important question pend- 
ing between the United States and Japan is 
unfounded, it being a fabrication originated in 
a section of the United States. 

“Should the migration of Japanese laborers 
from Hawaii to the mainland of the United 
States be not prevented entirely, the Minister 
for Foreign Affairs will not hesitate in pro- 
hibiting Japanese emigration to Hawaii. As 
for Mexico, Minister Arakawa reports that it 
is not a land favorable to emigrants, European 
countries having already abandoned that coun- 
try as hopeless. Those who desire to send our 
emigrants to such a country may therefore be 
regarded as assisting the emigrants in enter- 
ing the United States thru the frontiers. The 
Foreign Office intends to prohibit emigration 
to Mexico.” 


Notice has been given by the Cana- 
dian Government that it will veto the re- 
cent act of the British Columbia Legisla- 
ture, which imposes an educational test 
designed to exclude Japanese, and the 
Japanese Government has been informed 
that the rights of Japanese coming to 
British Columbia will be fully protected. 
On the 13th, before this warning was 
published, 170 Japanese immigrants who 
failed to meet the educational test of the 








It understood that the inter-. 
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new law were detained in quarantine at 
Vancouver. Attorneys representing the 
Dominion Government at that port were 
instructed to secure the admission of 
these immigrants by resort to habeas 
corpus proceedings. Baron Takahira, 
the new Japanese Ambassador to this 
country, arrived at New York on Sunday 
last. Speaking of the cruise of the bat- 
tleship fleet, he said he regarded it as 
purely an American affair, “a naval 
maneuver on a great scale”: ° 

“It must be considered among the necessities 
of a great country like the United States to 
ascertain from time to time the working ca- 
pacity of its ships and the good discipline of its 
men. The United States will certainly learn 
a great deal by so long a cruise of so great a 
fleet. If there is any demonstration it must be 
the demonstration to the world of the power 
of the United States to send out at any moment 
a sufficient force in support of the legitimate 
causes that are always at the bottom of Ameri- 
can diplomacy. It is impossible, in my opinion, 
for any man of ordinary sanity to think of 
war between the United States and Japan, in 
face of the sincere friendship that. actually 
exists between them. It would be a crime 
against civilization, a crime against humanity, 
and a crime against the well-being of all man- 
kind. Such a war, if ever fought, would be 
the most inhuman event in the world’s history. 
Our people, at least, do not think of the pos- 
sibility of such an unfortunate eveft.” 


Congressman Richmond Pearson 
Hobson continues to assert that war with 
Japan is inevitable. In a public address 
on the 12th, in Ohio, he remarked that 
the Japanese people had been “educated 
to hate Americans” and were “only 
awaiting their Government’s signal” to 
begin the war. 








, The Southern Pacific 
—— Under Railroad Company is to 
ew Law . 
prosecuted by the 
Government for rebating, and the suit will 
be brought under the new law, which per- 
mits imprisonment as a penalty. It will 
also be prosecuted by the California au- 
thorities. The Federal prosecution will 
be based upon the evidence obtained in 
October last by Commissioner Lane. 
Since his investigation was made an as- 
sociation of shippers in California who 
have received no rebates has procured ad- 
ditional evidence. According to dis- 
patches from San Francisco, Mr. Benja- 


min, Assistant Attorney-General of Cali- 


fornia, says that proof of rebating by the 
company jn more than 4,000 cases has 














been procured and will be laid before the 
Railroad Commission of the State by At- 
torney-General Webb and counsel repre- 
senting the association of shippers. Com- 
missioner Lane showed that the unlawful 
discrimination had been practised up to 
the date of his inquiry; Mr. Benjamin 
says the practice has been continued since 
that date, and that the evidence (in the 
company’s books, the rebate checks paid, 
etc.) is complete. The Government has 
evidence concerning payments to 108 
firms, corporations or persons, some of 
which relate to interstate traffic. It is 
pointed out that the highest statutory 
penalty in California is $20,000 for each 
offense. The officers of many rail- 
roads recently asked the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to suspend the opera- 
tion of the new law (in effect on March 
4th next) requiring that no employee 
handling train orders by telegraph or 
telephone shall be on duty more than nine 
hours out of twenty-four, in offices open 
day and night, or more than thirteen 
hours in offices closed at night. More 
than 3,000 messages protesting against 
such suspension were received from 
members of the railway telegraphers’ 
union. The Commission decides that it 
has no authority to suspend or defer the 
operation of the statute, except in par- 
ticular cases and after good cause has 
been shown. It adds that good cause is 
not shown by the mere allegation that the 
number of train orders handled at cer- 
tain stations is small, and that the addi- 
tional operators needed cannot be ob- 
tained for the rate of wages now paid. 
In their annual report the New York 
State Board of Tax Commissioners say 
that $21,500,000 of the special franchise 
tax due from public service corporations 
in the City of New York, under the law 
of 1900, is still unpaid. 
M 

‘ Owing to the Supreme 
a Court’s boycott Getlaion and 

other recent rulings of the 
courts, there are some indications of a 
movement for independent political ac- 
tion by organized labor. A resolution 








asking the American Federation to call 
a convention for the consideration of this 
question has been reported by the execu- 
tive committee of the Central Federated 
Union in New York and will be the 
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special order of businiéss at a meeting to 
be held on March 1st. President Gompers 
appeals to all the unions for contributions 
to be used in carrying up the Bucks Stove 
Company case from the District of Co- 
lumbia court to the Supreme Court, and 
in other proceedings, saying he has em- 
ployed Alton B. Parker (Democratic 
Presidential candidate in 1904) to repre- 
sent their interests——In New Orleans, 
last week, seventy-two members of the 
Dock and Cotton Council (which is com- 
posed of thirteen river front unions) 
were indicted by a Federal grand jury 
for violation of the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. It is alleged that the Council com- 
pelled the Coal Wheelers’ Union to re- 
frain from coaling the steamship “Habil” 
until her owners agreed to emplay only 
union stevedores and longshoremen. For 
this reason the steamship was delayed for 
several weeks. This indictment closely 
resembles one against the same class of 
workmen in New Orleans, which was the 
accusation in one of the first trials under 
the Sherman act———The same grand 
jury has also indicted fifty-three master 
plumbers and dealers in plumbers’ sup- 
plies (all being members of the Master 
Plumbers’ Association) for combining to 
prevent, by threats of a boycott, the sale 
of plumbers’ supplies by a New Orleans 
manufacturing company to a firm in 
Texas. In New York, ex-President 
McCormick, of Typographical Union No. 
6, and two organizers of this union, have 
been ordered to pay fines of $250 each 
and to go to jail for twenty days, by Su- 
preme Court Justice Bischoff, for con- 
tempt of court in disobeying an injunc- 
tion granted by Justice Blanchard re- 
straining them and the members of the 
union from intimidating or unlawfully in- 
terfering with non-union printers during 
the strike (beginning in 1906) against 
the Typothetz, or organization of em- 
ploying printers, for a’closed shop and 
eight hours. This action was taken upon 
the report of a refgtee. The sentenced 
men assert that {Me acts of intimidation 
were committed by members of the union 
without their knowledge———By direc- 
tion of the President, a company of in- 
fantry was ordered the 13th to go 
from Fort Gibson to Fairbanks, in Alas- 
ka, about five days’ journey, and to pre- 
serve order there. Word had come from 
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the Federal Court in Alaska that the 
union miners were threatening violence 
and preparing to attack Russian non- 
union men whom the mine-owners had 
employed. The United States Marshal, 
who had sworn in 250 deputies, was di- 
rected to arrest lawbreakers and any who 
should molest the Russians. Fairbanks 
has a> population of about 8,000. For 
some months the union (Western Feder- 
ation) has been in controversy with the 
mine-owners there. 


] 

Reports from Washington 
indicate that no action will 
be taken upon the Philippine 
tariff bill at the present session. 
After a series of exciting debates, the 
Philippine Assembly has unseated Domi- 
nador Gomez by a vote of ‘40 to 35. The 
election (in one of the Manila districts) 
was declared void. Gomez was formerly 
president of the Nationalist party and 
also of the insular labor organization. 
He has been an anti-American agitator. 
At Washington, the House Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs has reported 
in favor of paying $403,030 in settlement 
of the claims of the Catholic Church on 
account of the occupation of church 
property by the American army in 1898 
and thereafter. Churches, parish houses, 
school buildings, seminaries, etc., were 
occupied by the troops, who used them 
for barracks, hospitals and prisons: Sev- 
eral thousand Spanish soldiers were con- 
fined in the cathedral at Manila, and a 
part of the property elsewhere was occu- 
pied for nearly two years. The original 
claim was for $2,442,963. An army 
board awarded $363,030, saying that 
’ $40,000 might be added for the loss of 
ornaments, images, vestments, etc. This 
award (carrying no interest), has been 
accepted by the committee. Secretary 
Taft and the chairman of the army 
board, Lieutenant-Colonel Hull, recently 
assured the committee that $500,000 
would not be too much. 


Philippine 
Islands 








as 
The President’s urgent 
Various Topics recommendation that 


provision be made for 
the construction of four battleships has 
not prevailed in the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, which, by a vote of 13 
to 5, has reduced the number to two. 
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Three Democrats voted with two Repub- 
licans in support of the President’s 
recommendation. In Portland, Ore., 
ex-United States District Attorney John 
H. Hall has been convicted of conspiracy 
with a land and lumber company to vio- 
late the land laws. Three men indicted 
with him (one of them a State Senator) 
pleaded guilty and testified for the Gov- 
ernment. Mr. Heney conducted the 
prosecution, and will represent the Gov- 
ernment in other important land fraud 
cases to be tried in Oregon in April_—— 
In several public addresses, last week, 
Secretary Taft defended the policies of 
the Administration, “to the renewed 
support of which,” he said, the Presi- 
dent’s recent special message had “heart- 
ened the great body of the people as by 
a bugle call.” Mr. Roosevelt, “instead 
of going around with a chip on his 
shoulder, had done more for peace than 
any king or emperor.” There was not | 
yet enough regulation of the railroads. 
They must be controlled thru the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, or we must 
go to Government ownership, which, in 
his opinion, would endanger the repub- 
lic. “We have enough concentrated 
power at Washington now.” 
& 

Utterances of the press and of rep- 
Cuba resentatives of lusiness interests 

indicate an appreciation of the 
tranquillity and prosperity enjoyed under 
American rule for nearly two years, to- 
gether with apprehension as to the 
future under Cuban rule. One promi- 
nent journal, speaking of the proposed 
Cuban army, expresses a decided prefer- 
ence for a garrison of American soldiers. 
The Agrarian League asks Governor 
Magoon to reassure investors by provid- 
ing that the insular Government shall in- 
demnify all persons for damages to pri- 
vate property due to politica! revolutions. 
The commission which framed the new 
electoral law rejected provisions for 
plural voting and for giving the fran- 
chise to foreigners at municipal elections 
after five years’ residence. Two of the 
Cuban commissioners, with the three 
Americans, voted for both, and seven 
Cubans were in opposition. Under the 
first of these propositions, the power to 
cast more than one vote was given to each 
elector having certain specified educa- 





















tional, financial or official qualifications. 
Similar qualifications were required for 
foreigners, in addition to the five years’ 
residence. s 

The Paris a: automobiles started 
Motor Race 70m New York City on 
the morning of February 
12th in a race across the American conti- 
nent and Asia to Paris. Of the compet- 
ing cars, three are French, one Italian, 
one German and one American. The 
German entry is a Protos car manned by 
officers of the army, and even if their 
machine does not win the knowledge 
these men will gain of the countries thru 
which they pass will be of value to their 
service. This car is the most elaborately 
equipped with typical German careful- 
ness and ingenuity against all posible 
contingencies, and as the officers will 
undoubtedly be decorated in case of vic- 
tory they have an additional incentive 
over their rivals. The cars struck 
wretched roads in Central New York, 
with mud to their axles. On one occa- 
sion a six-horse team was required to ex- 
tricate the stalled contestants. Sixteen 
miles were covered in four hours. The 
route of the race lies from New York to 
Buffalo, Chicago, Cheyenne and San 
Francisco, where the cars will take boat 
for Valdez, and go down the Yukon 
Valley, ending at Nome. Here they will 
cross Bering Strait on the ice, and will 
endeavor to make their way across a 
trackless and unsurveyed country to the 
line of the Trans-Siberian Railway. The 
remainder of the course will be easier, 
ending at Paris, after passing thru Mos- 
cow and Berlin. A seventh machine, 
which refused to conform to the rules of 
the contest, started independently by 
way of Philadelphia, and expects to be 
in at the finish. A curious feature of the 
race is that the American end is handled 
by the New York Times, and altho much 
popular interest has been excited, the 
other New York papers have declared a 
boycott on news of the race, hardly a 
notice appearing in rival columns. As 
we go to press the leading cars have 
reached Buffalo, the American entry, a 
Thomas, in first place, with the French 
De Dion, the Italian Zust, the German 
Protos, the French motor Bloc, and the 
French Naudin following in the order 
named, 
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Altho it is impossible to 
get any accurate knowl- 
edge of the state of pub- 
lic feeling in Portugal, yet it is apparent 
that there is a considerable degree of 
sympathy with the assassins of King 
Carlos. To be sure the Cathedral, where 
the bodies of the King and Crown Prince 
were lying in state, was visited by so 
many people that a dangerous crush en- 
sued in spite of the efforts of the police 
to keep back the crowd, but whether the 
people were inspired by sympathy or 
curiosity cannot be said. On the other 
hand no public demonstration was per- 
mitted at the burial of the three regicides 
who were killed by the police, but large 
numbers went to the cemetery afterward 
and laid flowers on their graves. Their 
photographs find ready sale on the streets 
and subscriptions have been raised for 
their families amounting to many thou- 
sands of dollars. The children of Buica, 
who shot the King, are well provided for. 
The pistol he used in the crime was aprize 
he had recently won in a shooting match 
in competition with King Carlos. The 
Republican papers criticise the violence 
of the police in their treatment of their 
prisoners, and demand the criminal pros- 
ecution of the King’s equerry who sabred 
one of the assassins. It appears that the 
Government has decided not to rescind 
at present all the repressive decrees of the 
Franco regime. King Manuel has par- 
doned the sailors imprisoned for mutiny 
in April, 1906, as well as other convicts, 
expressing his wish to initiate his reign 
by an act of amnesty. 
& 

The war against the 
British Politics House of Lords will be 

begun by the passage 
thru the House of Commons for the sec- 
ond time of the two Scottish Land bills, 
which were thrown out by the Lords at 
the end of the last session. These will 
be rushed thru in three days without 
change, the first time in the history 
that a bill has been resubmitted thru the 
House of Lords within the life of a sin- 
gle Parliament. Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman, in announcing the plan, said 
that the bills were rejected by the House 
of Lords because they were received only 
twenty-four hours before the proroga- 
tion, and there was no time to consider 


Portugal After 
the Crime 
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them properly, but by passing them again 
in the early days of the session this 
would be obviated. Mr. Balfour de- 
nounced the methods pursued by the 
members of the Government against the 
Lords, and accused them of treating the 
interests of Scotland as pawns in a po- 
litical game.———-The Suffragettes have 
renewed their demonstrations on a more 
extensive scale than ever before. Dur- 
ing the week more than sixty ladies have 
been sent to jail for forty days for at- 
tempting to enter the Houses of Parlia- 
ment or even for starting for Westmin- 
ster in a procession to carry a petition. 
Plans are being made to keep up the agi- 
tation until the jails are too full to hold 
more ladies. Miss Christabel Pankhurst 
replies to the accusations that the Suf- 
fragettes do not realize that they are 
making themselves ridiculous by the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“Of course, we are ridiculous. But what can 

we do? The movement would be ignored for 
another half century unless we compelled at- 
tention somehow. We must be either criminal 
or silly. Men under like circumstances would 
be criminal. We prefer to be silly.” 
In India two brigades of troops under 
Major-General Sir James Willcocks 
have been sent to the Bazar Valley, on 
the northwestern frontier, to punish the 
Zakkakhels, a powerful tribe of Afridis, 
who have been raiding villages in that 
territory. 


Js 
An Austrian Railroad The announce- 
ment made by 
Thru Turkey B 
aron von 
Aehrenthal, the Austrian - Hungarian 


Minister of Foreign Affairs, in his ad- 
dress to the delegations from the Aus- 
trian and Hungarian Parliaments, that 
Turkey had been asked to concede a rail- 
road franchise across the Province of 
Novibazar created a sensation thruout 
Europe, for it was recognized as open- 
ing the way for similar demands upon 
Turkey by other Powers, which might 
ultimately lead to disintegration of the 
Ottoman Empire. It appears that the 


route had already been surveyed by Aus- 
trian engineers with the approval of the 
Sultan, and all plans made so that the 
railroad could be constructed in a very 
short time after the work is commenced. 
The Austro-Hungarian Railroad run- 
ning to the Adriatic has a branch line 
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extending from Serajevo to the Bosnian 
frontier on the Uvac River. This is only 
120 miles distant from the Turkish 
railroad connecting Salonika with Mitro- . 
vitza, and the completion of this section 
would give a complete route from Vien- 
na to the A®gean Sea, with only one 
frontier to cross. It is explained by the 
Austrian official press that the new rail- 
road would not only be a benefit to the 
commerce of Austria-Hungary and all 
Europe, but would also promote the 
prosperity of the people of Novibazar 
and attach them “‘all the more firmly to 
the Empire of the House of Osman.” 
For authority for the construction of the 
line reference is made to the Austrian- 
Turkish Convention of April, 1879, based 
upon article 25 of the Treaty of Berlin. 
It is estimated that the new railroad will 
require $730,000 a year to cover running 
expenses and the sinking fund. The cap- 
ital is supplied from Germany. Servia, 
thru which the present railroad runs, de- 
cidedly opposes the construction of the 
new line, and Russia regards the actign 
of Austria in secretly negotiating a coh- 
cession from the Porte as a violation of 
the agreement negotiated between Em- 
peror Nicholas and Emperor Francis 
Joseph at Miinzsteg in the fall of 1903, 
according to which the two Powers were 
to act together in all matters concerning 
their relations with Turkey. A report is 
in circulation, altho without any official 
confirmation, that Russia, in compensa- 
tion for the Austrian concession, will de- 
mand the right to construct a railroad 
from Raduievatz, in Servia, on the 
Danube, to Antivari or Dulcigno, sea- 
ports of Montenegro, on the Adriatic. 
The Greek railroads have hitherto not 
gone to the Turkish frontier, but if the 
new line is constructed thru Novibazar 
they will be joined with it at Larissa, 
bringing Athens into railroad connection 
with other European capitals. 


id 


The Balkans The international compli- 
and the Baltic Cations centering about 

Turkey have been in- 
creased by the withdrawal of Germany 
from the concert of the Powers in regard 
to the maintenance of order in Mace- 
donia. Baron Marschall von Bieberstein, 
the German Ambassador at Constantino- 
ple, announced at the last meeting of the 




















diplomatic representatives that Germany 
had decided instead of signing the joint 


note of the Porte demanding judicial re- 


forms, to agree to the Turkish proposal 
that the foreign gendarmerie in Mace- 
donia should be placed under the control 
of Turkey. This, together with Austria’s 
action in obtaining a special railroad con- 
cession from Turkey, practically breaks 
up the Miinzsteg program by which Rus- 
sia and Austria-Hungary had charge of 
the maintenance of order in Macedonian 
provinces by an international police force 
under the command of an Italian officer. 
It is expected that Russia and Great Brit- 
ain will now unite upon a plan of re- 
form, which will be urged upon the Sul- 
tan with the backing probably of France 
and Italy. But if Germany and Austria 
withhold their approval the recommenda- 
tions of the other Powers are not likely 
to have much weight. The friends of 
Macedonia in England are urging Sir 
Edward Grey, Secretary for Foreign Af- 
fairs, to take active and if necessary in- 
dependent part in the restoration of order 
in Macedonia. The Balkan question 
is also a disturbing factor in European 
politics. It is suspected by England that 
Germany is endeavoring to make the 
Baltic a closed sea by agreement with the 
littoral Powers, altho this is officially de- 
nied by the German Foreign Secretary. 
Russia is seeking to fortify the Aland 
Islands, which defend the mouth of the 
Gulf of Bothnia. The islands were ceded 
by Sweden together with the rest of Fin- 
land to Russia in 1809, and Russia was 
prohibited from fortifying them at the 
close of the Crimean War. Russia now 
holds, however, that this provision of the 
Treaty of Paris no longer applies since 
Norway and Sweden are _ separated. 
Sweden regards the project of establish- 
ing a naval station on the islands as a dis- 
tinct threat, because they are within 
twenty-five miles of the Swedish coast 
and within three hours’ sail of the Swed- 
ish capital. Russian troops and torpedo 
boats have been stationed on the Aland 
Islands for more than a year.——The in- 
dependence and territorial integrity of 
Norway are guaranteed by the treaty re- 
cently signed and just made public be- 
tween France, Great Britain, Germany, 
Russia and Norway. According to this 
treaty, Norway shall not alienate any part 
of her territory and the signatories agree 
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to act in concert in defense of Norway 
in case she should be menaced by any 
Power. The treaty is to last for ten years 
but will remain in force for a second 
decade, if it is not nullified within two 
years of the expiration of the period. 


a 


Russia gn is reason to _ that 

. the repressive and reac- 
anh res tionary policy of the Rus- 
sian Government is to be extended to. 
Finland in spite of the comparatively lib- 
eral treatment which that country has of 
late received. Governor-General Nich- 
olas N. Gerhard has been removed from 
office apparently because of his defense 
of the rights of Finland. He has been 
in office since November, 1905, and has 
conformed to the requirements of the 
Finnish Constitution in transmitting his 
communications to the Emperor thru the 
Finnish Office at St. Petersburg, instead 
of directly to the Russian Minister of the 
Interior. In his place, General von 
3oeckman has been appointed. He was 
Governor-General of Courland during 
the Baltic riots, and now commands the 
Twenty-second Division. He was aid to 
Count Bobrikoff, whose tyrannical rule 
in Finland caused his assassination. A 
large body of Cossacks has been des- 
patched to Finland in order to prevent 
any violent opposition to the measures 
which the Emperor proposes to carry 
out. It is reported that plans have been 
adopted for the division of Finland by 
annexing to Russia proper the district of 
Viborg. In the Duma it was stated that 
Finland is preparing for armed resist- 
ance, and had imported a large quantity 
of arms and ammunition, including a 
battery of quick-firing guns. Prof. 
Paul Milyoukov met with the most hos- 
tile reception from the members of the 
Duma on his return from New York, 
where he had gone to deliver an address 
on the conditions of Russia before the 
Civic Forum. The reactionary leader, 
Mr. Purishkevich, was so violent and in- 
sulting in his epithets that he applied to 
Milyoukov that he was excluded from 
the Duma for fifteen sessions. _When- 





ever Professor Milyoukov rose to speak 
the Conservatives and Octobrists left the 
chamber as a sign of their contempt, thus 
forcing an adjournment for lack of a 
quorum, 








ters of Richard Cobden to prison?” 
porting to carry out his principles. 


American Impressions 


BY ANNE COBDEN-SANDERSON 


[The members of the British Cabinet have of late found it 





impossible to make 
speeches in public without being interrupted by the question, “Why did you send the daugh- 


a very embarrassing query to members of a party pur- 
Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson was one of the leaders of the 


group of “Suffragettes” who were arrested for attempting to invade the sacred precincts 


of the House of Commons. 
in the interests of the suffrage movement. 


eled by Mowbray Clarke during Mrs. Cobden-Sanderson’s recent stay in this city. 


She has just returned from a lecture tour of the United States 
The medallion at the head of this page was mod- 


She con- 


siders it the best likeness of her that has been made.—Eprror.] 


E have passed out of the harbor 
\W of New York, and I have 
looked for the last time on the 
great buildings which crown the Island 
City and harbor. Higher than the tow- 
ers of San Geniniano or the churches of 
Assisi, away into the sky they rise. Em- 
blem of woman’s industry is the highest 
tower of all, emblem of her future is her 
own statue, for it stands for Liberty. - 
Now we are passing Staten Island, and 
I look for and seé the white sheet, hung 
up in our friends’ garden, as a parting 
farewell. Kind friends and good Samar- 
itans, who received into their gates the 
393 


outcast Russian patriot whom the Levites 
of New York refused to entertain! 

Now away into the east steams our 
great ship, and I recall to mind that near- 
ly ‘seventy-eight years ago my father, 
Richard Cobden, crossed this same ocean 
and paid his first visit to America. In 
those days the voyage lasted more than 
five weeks. But it brought him to the 
land of promise, that great country “on 
the soil of which,” he exclaimed, “I fond- 
ly hope will be realized some of those 
dreams of human exaltation, if not of 
perfection, with which I love to console 
myself,” 

















I, in a little more than five days, shall 
be back in England, and the three months 
spent in this great new world will then 
be as a memory or a dream, While the 
reality is still with me I will try to put 
into words some of the thoughts which 
have been in me, and some of the impres- 
sions I have received, speaking on behalf 
of women and pleading on behalf of their 
enfranchisement. Now that I am away 
I can, perhaps, see more clearly than 
when I was there, for no longer is the 
wood hidden by the trees. 

I now see the greatness of the country, 
with the vastness of its problems, the un- 
abashed and known corruption, the lux- 
ury, the poverty, the restless industry of 
the people, the striving for material big- 
ness and prosperity, the absence of all 
mystery, the absence of all hypocrisy, the 
reckless courage, the universal timidity, 
and dominant everywhere, the hopeful 
spirit of youth. 

At the head of all stands the wealthy 
woman, crowned as queen. Clothed in 
purple and fine linen, leisure and luxury 
are hers. But she stands aloof from poli- 
tics. She is too rich! 
~ At the bottom of all is the immigrant 
woman. Driven from her country and 
her home by cruel economic conditions, 
she comes to America there to fall a prey 
to the same all-devouring capitalism, and 
she, the most helpless of all the workers 
and the least protected, works the longest 
hours and receives the lowest pay. She, 
too, stands aloof from politics. She is 
too poor! 

~Between these two women comes the 
great army of women workers, whom the 
public schools, the high schools and col- 
leges educate and turn out each year in 
thousands. Teachers, who carry on the 
education of the country in all its 
branches, librarians, stenographers and 
others I see you all in every city; neat 
and trim in appearance, with clear, un- 
daunted eye fixed steadily on the business 
in hand, devoted to your work, self-re- 
specting and independent, personal at- 
tainment and success solely in view, you 
ask for no help or privilege of sex, only 
“the wages of going on.” 

To this great army of working women, 
aloof, not either by poverty or by wealth, 
but by man’s exclusion, from the one 
great industry which conditions all, the 
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building of the State, the making of its 


laws, comes today the message of 
woman’s enfranchisement. 

This is the message. Have courage! 
Take hands! Be no longer lonely, units! 
Make yourselves part of human prog- 
ress! Be one with humanity, and see 
with it the vision of a nobler future! 

In your land of hurry and business 
there is no present place for the seer or 


prophet. Solitude and leisure are un- 
known. Kaleidoscopic you move in 
crowds. But when the time is ripe from 


your masses, perhaps, will come the great 
seers, the interpreters who will lead you 
to the knowledge and the realization of 
your ideals. Have courage! 

Liberty already is yours, and liberty 
which opens your ports to the poor and 
oppressed of other lands cannot long re- 
fuse to its own women the equality and 
freedom of citizenship, and with this citi- 
zenship the power to help build up the 
greatest nation the world has ever 
known. A nation not founded on the 
rights of individual man, as proclaimed 
in the eighteenth century, but founded 
on the rights and duties of humanity as 
will be proclaimed in all the centuries to 
come. 

Even now girls in the colleges, in order 
to help in social service, are beginning 
to ask for their emancipation. They 
study economics and sociology, and later, 
in some settlement of a big city, they 
study life itself. They see the poverty 
and suffering of the people, the evil con- 
ditions of their lives, their unsanitary and 
crowded “homes,” the suffering of the 
children, the corruption of the city’s gov- 
ernment, and they feel they must no 
longer remain spectators and students 
merely of results. 

And women of the highest capacities, 
now engaged in social service, seeing be- 
yond the present far into the future, they 
also are ready to take their part today in 
the political as well as in the social work 
of the nation. Such women are Miss 
Jane Addams in Chicago, and Miss Lil- 
lian Wald in New York, and such women 
enfranchised would, as citizens, have 
power to co-operate in the direction of 
the future of their cities and country. 

And women whose care is for learn- 
ing, and the culture which comes of 
knowledge, they, too, are helping for- 
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ward the catise. Miss Thomas, of Bryn- 
Mawr College, sees that the political en- 
franchisement of her students will bring 
good to the nation, and a larger and full- 
er life to women. Have courage! 

It is only from the enemies of de- 
mocracy, from women of the wealthy and 
idle classes, the spenders and not the 
earners, that opposition comes. Such 
women fear for themselves the loss of 
prestige, which, they imagine, the capac- 
ity in woman to help to right herself 
would deprive them of. But this pres- 
tige of helplessness, if it sets off the 
women of the wealthy classes in the eyes 
of the wealthy, is not prestige for the 
poor or any help to women who have to 
face life for themselves, or to women 
who would set right the world set wrong 
by men. 

In the Old World prestige, depend- 
ence and charity have been at work for 
centuries, and today the world is what it 
is, the abode of poverty, misery and pros- 
titution. No, it is only thru her eman- 
cipation that woman can develop and the 
race progress. 

In the past Lucretia Mott, Lucy Stone, 
Mrs. Beecher Hooker, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cady Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, have 
kindled and carried the torch of women’s 
freedom and enlightenment. Today, of 
that great time, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe 
alone survives. From her extended hand 
who will today take the torch and with it 
lead on? I have said that in due time the 
leaders would emerge or be born. But 
it may be that the time of such leader- 
ship is past; that the torch is extin- 
guished in the light of today, and that 
the spirit of the great Republic is itself 
in the van. 

“Make no more giants, God! 
But elevate the race.” 

Seventy-eight years ago the visitor to 
America found slavery hanging like a 
blight over the land. Today the visitor 
finds other forms of slavery. On the cot- 
ton plantations of the fever-ridden 
swamps of the Mississippi the laborer is 
kept in semi-slavery. In the West Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania mining towns 
men work in misery and filth, and are 
killed and maimed by unprotected ma- 
chinery, and a money-influenced and de- 
pendent judiciary refuses compensation. 
In the cotton mills of the South infant 
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life is tortured; in the glass factories of 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey child labor 
is bought and sold. These are your prob- 
lems, O Republic today! Over human life 
and happiness triumphs the power of 
money. 

“Make no more giants, God! 

But elevate the race.” 

My thoughts now turn to my last day 
spent in New York. 

Under the open sky, in the cold, clear 
air of a January morning, I stood in 
Madison Square, and asked the great Re- 
public of America to grant to women 
freedom to work out their own and their 
country’s salvation. For behind and 
above the mere granting of the power of 
the ballot lies a greater moral movement, 
the freedom and true fellowship of hu- 
manity. 

Later in the day I stood in the gallery 
of the Stock Exchange. From the far- 
off labor of the world, the cotton swamps, 
the mine, the misery and the filth, the 
“profit” came up for sale. And amid the 
hurly-burly, as wild beasts, the price was 
shrieked, and fortunes made and lost. 
There were gathered and “at work” the 
giants of today! 


“Make no more giants, God! 
But elevate the race.” 


At night I stood with a friend in Union 
Square watching the blazing of the latest 
great fire in New York. Far above the 
reach of the engines the flames leapt on 
high, and on to the roof had clambered 
the inmates. A man standing in the crowd 
said to me: “Two or three firemen will 
lose their lives tonight. They always do 
when there is a big fire in New York. 
They grow so reckless and careless of 
their lives.” The blazing structure be- 
came to me a funeral pyre! Tears came 
to my eyes as I thought of these men’s 
devotion to duty, their indifference to 
personal safety, and my heart went out in 
sympathy to the wife and mother who 
accepts her share of the burthen of sacri- 
fice. 

Make no more giants, God! 

In the papers next morning I read that 
the inmates of the house had been saved 
from the burning roof but three firemen 
were missing. 

The great ship speeds on her course. 

Tomorrow we reach Ireland, a land of 
the oppressed and rebellious. 




















Brave daughters of rebellion, by your 
enfranchisement ‘will you gain the power 
to build in your own country the homes 
which today you must cross the wide 
ocean to find. 

Have courage! 

All men are born equal, the eighteenth 
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century proclaimed. All men and women 
shall be equal in freedom and common 
fellowship is the message of the twen- 
tieth century. 

“Make no more giants, God! 

But elevate the race.” 


On Boarp tHe “Lusitania.” 


Joseph O’Brien, Irishman 


BY JAMES H. WILLIAMS 


[Since Mr. Williams’ last “yarn” 


in THe INDEPENDENT he has returned to New 


York and is now engaged in the land-lubberly occupation of editing a magazine for the 


Sailors’ Union. 


HEN we came down to the 
W waterfront that cold winter’s 
morning under convoy of a 
boisterous horde of loud and _truc- 
ulent boarding - house “runners,” who 
ever hovered with aggravating per- 
sistency about our serried flanks and 
harried the laggards along with foul- 
mouthed epithets, base objurgations 
frequently’ interspersed with a per- 
fect storm of kicks, cuffs, threats and 
blows bestowed with brutal impunity and 
reckless indiscrimination on whomso- 
ever they might fall, I thought that as a 
spectacular exhibition of sheer, wanton 
brutality and a fair sample of the Great 
American Crimping System in practical 
operation, our treatment was about the 
limit. 

So we hurried mutely along, like a ter- 
rified herd of stampeded steers, a strag- 
gling score of unfortunate send-offs, un- 
kempt, unwashed, unshorn and unknown, 
each bearing his own share of secret sor- 
row, worldly ‘possessions and ‘personal 
abuse in stolid silence. 

When we reached the tender the ship 
was lying abreast the ballast wharf, “rid- 
ing short,” with her topsails loosed, 
“blue peter” fluttering nimbly at the fore 
and the inevitable tug boat lying impa- 
tiently alongside with steam up in readi- 
ness to tow us to sea. 

As soon as we had tumbled over the 
side and stowed our varied assortment of 
personal dunnage below, we _ were 
promptly and vociferously ordered by our 
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bellicose and much be-booted bo’sun, 
Tom Bellows, to “lay aft to muster!” 

In response to these boisterous sum- 
mons we shambled meekly to the quarter 
deck and lined up along the weather rail. 

As soon as we had been officially re- 
viewed and critically surveyed by our 
heretocome bull drivers, the assembled 
afterguards, we were carefully counted, 
like a herd of steers and gruffly ordered 
to “go forrard, ’n’ turn-to, get out ther 
hawser ’n’ man ther win’lass!” 

When we started down the river with 
the tug panting hoarsely at the end of our 
long, fourteen-inch warp, the wind blew 
keenly from the north’ard, the mud-col- 
ored river ice hung in heavy pendent 
masses from our chain bolts and bobstays, 
the hoar frost clustered in fantastic 
sprays of gleaming white crystals along 
the twisted strands of our tautened 
shrouds, and the heavy masses of gray, 
somber clouds, rolling sullenly overhead, 
told ominously of coming snow. 

About four o’clock in the afternoon, 
having got things, alow and aloft, worked 
out into something like proper shape for 
handling, we were mustered in the waist 
again to go thru the ancient and time- 
honored ceremony of “picking watches” 
for the voyage. 

This venerable custom, as old as the 
history of the maritime ventures, is ex- 
tremely simple per se. It merely con- 


sists in lining the crew along one side 
of the deck, and then allowing the first 
and second mate to chose one man each 
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for their respective watches, and thus 
continuing until all have been chosen or 
drawn; each mate depending, of course, 
on his own individual judgment to secure 
the best men for his watch. Just for all 
the world like a crowd of boys choosing 
scrub teams for a scratch game of ball. 

But in this memorable instance we 
were destined to witness an astounding 
and unparallelled departure from this im- 
memorial practice. Our. chief mate, Mis- 
ter Jonas Swindel, had lately been sent 
out from Liverpool, as a “company’s 
man,” to join the ship. A somewhat pro- 
tracted and painfully enforced experience 
with this gentleman and his methods fully 
confirmed our first impression that he 
was a swindle by nature as well as by 
name. But that will appear. 

When we had all lined up on the 
quarter-deck, our second mate, Mister 
Clews—a very active and capable officer 
of the practical school, by the way— 
stepped to the cabin door and reported to 
his superior: “Crew is aft, sir!” After 
a period of seemingly unnecessary delay, 
which, I surmise, Mister Swindel in- 
dulged in as being one of his special pre- 
rogatives, our mate par excellence 
stepped from his room carrying the ship- 
ping articles tightly rolled in his right 
hand. He was a long, lean, lanky-look- 
ing gantline, with a sallow complexion, 
a bristling mustache which stuck to his 
upper lip like a bunch of “bag o’ wrinkle” 
tacked onto an outrigger, with the 
thrumbs sticking out in all directions. 
He had a weak, characterless, unsettled 
countenance, and his obvious efforts to 
coax it into assuming an austere, com- 
manding expression were extremely ludi- 
crous, to say the least. 

To complete the physical peculiarities 
of this quarter-deck paragon, he had a 
shambling, uncertain gait, like a day old 
calf, which he was forever trying to de- 
velop into a plausible imitation of the 
Liverpool swagger and the Western 
Ocean roll, but. never with success. 

Mister Swindel waddled up and down 
the line of assembled men twice or thrice, 
perhaps, with an air of ungainly dignity, 
regarding us individually and collectively 
from a pair of pale blue eyes that stared 
wide open and bulged outward like a 
blessed pair of hawse-pipe plugs. 

At length, seemingly satisfied that he 
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had made a hit, Mister Swindel took up 
a position at the after end of the line, un- 
rolled the articles with official delibera- 
tion, and, after clearing his throat a few 
times, he raised his harsh, cackling, dis- 
satisfied voice and said: “Now men, I 
will read all your names from the articles 
just as they have been entered—in rota- 
tion. Each man will respond to his name 
by answering ‘here, sir,’ and leaving the 
line he will step across to the mizzen 
hatch coaming and take his place in the 
watch to which he has been assigned. 
The first man called will be in the port 
watch, of course; the second in the star- 
board watch, and so on alternately thru- 
out the list. Now do you understand ?”’ 
he demanded, sweeping his glance with a 
frigid glare along the straggling line. 

He was answered by a series of affirm- 
ative grunts from the bewildered crew 
and a defiant snort of open indignation 
from his whilom colleague, Mister Clews. 
“This is altogether irregular, unwar- 
ranted and unreasonable, sir,” the sec- 
ond mate blared out indignantly, unable 
to restrain himself. “I never heard of 
such a proceeding. You're goin’ to spoil 
the whole crew; for, as you’re goin’ on 
now, you're bound to get a majority of- 
the sailors in one watch and a majority 
of the deck swabs in the other. [ tell 
you, sir,” roared the irate second officer; 
before he subsided, “If I get too many 
hoodlums in my watch I’ll pass some of 
‘em up to you for combing out and take 
down some of your A. B.’s by way of ex- 
change. I ain’t goin’ to do your dirty 
work for you, not by a long chalk!” 

“T think sir,” said Mister Swindel, in 
his most conciliatory tone, when Mister 
Clews had relapsed into silence, “that it 
is the first duty of a second officer to 
know his place and abide by the orders 
of his superior.” 

“Yes, sir,’ retorted Mister Clews 
warmly, “and it is a chief officer’s first 
duty to know his business, and abide by 
the dictates of established custom. 
You’re tryin’ to upset the whole Mari- 
time Code and make us all learn our 
trade over again.” 

Mister Swindel ventured no reply to 
this outspoken piece of “back slack,” the 
energetic second mate being obviously 
more than a match for him at any point 
of the compass. 














So he adopted the only sensible course 
open to him under the circumstances, 
short of deliberately yielding to the sec- 
ond mate’s protest; he resumed his place 
at the end of the line and proceeded to 
read off our names as tho apparently de- 
termined to carry out his original pro- 
gram at all hazards. 

Early in the process I discovered to 
my intense delight that I had been read 
into the starboard watch. Everything 
went along smoothly until Mister Swin- 
del called out “Joseph O’Brien,” when 
we were all astonished to see a huge 
negro quietly disengage himself from the 
line and start across to the second mate’s 
row. 

“Here, vou black sweep,” snarled Mis- 
ter Swindel, stepping forward angrily 
and extending a restraining arm to stay 
the negro’s process athwartships, “is 
your name Joseph O’Brien?” 

“Yas, sah,” answered the big black, 
demurely showing his gleaming ivories ; 
“yas, sah; I’se de on’y Irishman in de 
ship.” 

Phe subdued murmur of suppressed 
merriment which resounded around the 
quarter-deck was promptly responded to 
by an unrestrained uproar of sincere 
hilarity which echoed from the narrow 
bridge, where our good skipper, Captain 
Vane, unnoticed by Mister Swindel, had 
been quietly pacing forward and back di- 
rectly over the mizzen hatch, an interest- 
ing spectator of all that had taken place 
within the last half hour. 

Mister Swindel’s countenance drooped 
amazingly when he found that his novel 
proceedings had been a subject of auto- 
cratic review, but he-went thru the rest 
of his self-imposed and highly ridiculous 
rigmarole with the best grace possible, 
and then the starboard watch was sent 
below until four bells. 

But from that day forward Joseph 
O’Brien became a marked man; a sub- 
ject of abject and unrepining servitude, 
upon which Mister Swindel delighted to 
pour out the vials of his unbridled and 
unrestrained wrath, and for whose dis- 
comfiture and personal degradation all 
the devilish cunning of a narrow, subtle 
mind were ever and unceasingly at work. 

About midnight the storm which had 
been threatening for the previous forty- 
cight hours burst upon us with all the 
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wild fury of a Northern blizzard. It 
struck in first from nor’-northeast, with a 
driving mist of swirling snow. But it 
gradually backed around to nor’-nor’- 
west, where it stuck and settled down to 
good steady business, accompanied with 
all its seasonable: concomitants of blind- 
ing snow, clinging ice, freezing spray 
and sweeping seas. The “Godiva” was 
an able, well-found ship, but, with a new 
and untried crew, most of whom were 
obviously untrained, Captain Vane did 
not deem it prudent to run her before the 
storm, altho the wind was fair and might 
have afforded us a splendid offing be- 
fore it blew out. So we shortened her 
down early in the encounter and lay to, 
taking the weather as it came until morn- 
ing. 

That night Joe O’Brien distinguished 
himself beyond all praise, and showed 
himself a typical deep-water shell-back 
from backbone to breakfast time. The 
general verdict, both fore and aft, was 
that “he was a brick,” an unstinted es- 
timate which even Captain Vane himself 
heartily endorsed. But little moles have 
little eyes, and Mister Swindel’s stunted 
nature refused to appreciate the tremen- 
dous nature which dwelt within the black 
pelt of that mighty negro as all the rest 
of us did. 

In the person of the dusky, unassum- 
ing, hard-working, fearless giant, he 
recognized only the innocent cause of his 
own ridicule when picking watches. 

We ran out of the storm next day and 
squared away with every inch of canvas 
set toward fine weather and the glorious 
brimming trades. And right here it was 
we were treated to an exhibition of 
O’Brien’s manly caliber and wonderful 
presence of mind that made many of us 
feel as cheap as wet swabs in his pres- 
ence. Among our cargo was a certain 
consignment of 500 casks of lubricating 
oil. This consignment had arrived late 
and was rather indifferently stowed in 
consequence, and in the hurry of depart- 
ture was entirely forgotten. 

But the storm which we had encount- 
ered the first night out had loosened 
things up below decks and the 500 casks 
of oil, wrenched clear of their defective 
blocking, had lost their original alignment 
and threatened to take charge. 

As soon as we got into fine weather, 
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therefore, the starboard watch was sent 


below to shore up the bulging tiers of - 


casks and block them off anew. The 
casks were piled in tiers on their bilges, 
in the after ‘tween decks, with their 
chimbs pointing athwartships and their 
bellies fore and aft. The forward tier 
extended flush to the after part of the 
mizzen hatch coaming, and forward of 
that there was only a narrow standing 
space on the ’tween deck hatch covers, 
beyond which the remainder of the cargo 
was packed like a solid wall from deck 
to deck and jamb up against the iron 
stanchions, 

We set to work as carefully as pos- 
sible to collect all the props and wedges 
which had worked adrift, so that we 
might use them to block off the casks 
afresh and then further secure them with 
shores set against the deck beams. In 
wiggling one of the props, however, to 
disengage its end from under the bilge 
of a bottom cask, somebody set the whole 
outside tier in motion, and instantly, with 
a low ominous rumble, the whole weight 
of the 500 barrels started slowly, but ir- 
resistibly, forward toward the clear space 
where we all stood in the hatchway. 

Instantly there was a panic and we all 
started, fighting, swearing, tearing and 
grappling for the narrow iron ladder 
leading to the main deck and open air, 
up which but one man could climb at a 
time. All, did I say? No, no, not all, for 
from out the depths of the cavernous 
hatchway, among the startled tiers of 
rumbling casks behind us, arose Joe 
O’Brien’s stentorian voice, rising loud 
and clear and decisive above the babel of 
cowardly hubbub around the ladder, 
where every one was holding every one 
else back in the desperate hope of sav- 
ing himself, and no one making headway. 

“Doan’ run ’way dar, yo’ wuthless no 
‘count land lubbers! Whar yo’ gwine ter 
run? ’F yew tries ter git eout, der bar’ls 
sho’ come down ’n’ kill all han’s! Come 
back yer’, yo’ lazy swine, ’n’ help me hol’ 
on ‘tell some han’s git sho’s roun’ de 
bar’ls! Calls yo’se’f sailors, hey? I calls 
yo’ swabs!” 

These gentle objurgations were not ut- 
tered in a pleading or reassuring tone, 
but with the authoritative tone of one 
who really commands by .divine right 
and who must be obeyed. And looking 
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sheepishly astern we saw that Joe 
O’Brien had coolly interposed his mighty 
frame between us and death, and that 
while we had been struggling panic- 
stricken for the exit, which none of us 
could hope to attain, he had stood calmly 
and heroically at the post of duty, with 
his herculean shoulder planted snugly 
against the bulging center of the for- 
ward tier, and by exerting all his mighty 
strength had actually held the moving 
avalanche of casks in check and averted 
an awful catastrophe. 

So we ran back, shamed out of coun- 
tenance by Joe’s heroism, and while some 
of us braced our shoulders beside his 
against the center barrel, the rest sought 
diligently for shores and stays with 
which to block off the tumbling tiers of 
rolling barrels. 

So we were saved from an awful crush 
and went on our way rejoicing. 

Going down the Trades we found time 
to get acquainted with Joe O’Brien and 
learned to appreciate his stalwart worth. 
He was the mightiest man I ever knew. 
He was full three feet across the shoul- 
ders and he stood over six feet high. But 
his girth was so great and his form so 
massive that his hight was not apparent. 
But if you stood alongside of him you 
found that he was a giant, and felt your 
own littleness. Going down the Trades 
Joe was the life of the whole ship. He 
was a marvelous story-teller, and he 
would sit on the forecastle head in the 
“dog watches” and spin yarns that would 
fairly make our hairs stand on end, and 
meanwhile his big guffaws would re- 
sound thruout the ship, laughing at his 
own jokes. 

Joe hailed from Cameron County, 
Kentucky, and he was a relic of slavery 
days. But he was proud of his parents 
and loyal to his country. And I wish to 
say in passing, there are no better or 
braver-hearted citizens in our country 
today than the sturdy negroes of the 
Southern States. They would fight until 
everything turned blue for the glory of 
the striped banner we all believe in; and 
the man who is ashamed to march and 
bivouac with them don’t know his coun- 
try, or his country’s people. 

Physically speaking O’Brien was the 
most magnificent specimen I ever saw. 
Whenever he stripped off for a bath all 

















hands, including the old man, turned out 
to look at him. 

He was certainly a grand array of 
special humanity; framed like a giant, 
muscled like an ox, a perfect type of Her- 
cules in ebony. 

An enterprising bunch of sporting men 
at Liverpool tried to induce him to enter 
the prize ring. But the big, good-na- 
tured stupid was too kind-hearted to 
fight. 

“What I wanner fight fer?” he argued 
when pressed on the subject. “De book 
say God He make man in He own image, 

-an’ I ain’ got no right ter poun’ God’s 
image all ter pieces, has I?” 

But altho he declined to fight, Joe could 
certainly wrestle at catch holds. In fact 
I think if he had made wrestling his 
leading specialty he would have been an 
easy champion. 

Often in the dog watches I used to 
struggle with him, just to learn his grips 
and holds, tho I stood about as much 
chance of throwing him as I did of cap- 
sizing the Rock of Gibraltar. But my 
body was black and blue from the awful 
turns he gave me. 

Captain Vane carried his family with 
him. As a rule petticoats are not appre- 
ciated on shipboard. 

But Mrs. Vane was a rare exception. 
She didn’t try to run the ship, nor invent 
studding sail booms and she never en- 
ticed the old man to chase us aloft just 
to see how much we looked like mon- 
keys. 

They had a beautiful little daughter 
about five years old. A happy, darling 
little somebody, and to know her was to 
love her. Her name was Bessy Rose, 
but on account of her red, rosy cheeks, 
her sandy frousle-fold and cheery dispo- 
sition the “boys” dubbed her “Rosy.” 

Between Rosy and Joseph O’Brien 
there existed a species of mutual admira- 
tion and cheerful comradeship which no 
one could rub out, much less define. 

Little Rosy would come to the forecas- 
tle door and get some one to help her 
over the “stop water.” “I wanner see 
Joe,” she would lisp, with childish eager- 
ness, and make straight for her chum’s 

bunk. 

But sometimes she would get the 
watches mixt and come forward when 
Joe was at work somewhere between the 
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chain locker and the truck. In that case 
she would plead, oh, so pitifully, to be 
elevated into Joe’s bunk, and there she 
would scatter the contents of his ditty 
box all over the blanket and fall asleep 
in the midst of them. . 

If Joe happened to come below and 
find her asleep in his pew, he would stand 
and gaze at her with a degree of admira- 
tion that amounted to worship and tip- 
toe quietly away so as not to disturb her. 

The day that Mr. Swindel altered the 
course and forgot to correct it, as we 
neared the corner, little Rosy was play- 
ing around the poop. 

She was down on the lee side and Hen- 
derson and I were working on top of the 
after-house. 

The wind was from the westward and 
blowing strong and free, and the old 
ship was surging along at a twelve knot 
gait when suddenly the spanker vang 
tautened by the raising of the gaff as we 
mounted a swell, and the little girl got 
tangled in the coil of the fall, which 
raised her over the rail, and with a 
startled little scream she disappeared 
under the counter and splashed into the 
sea. 

Instantly O’Brien let go the wheel and 
sprang to the taffrail. 

“Get bdck there, you black sweep,” 
yelled Mister Swindel, “and secure that 
wheel!” 

“Damn de wheel, save de babby!” 
thundered Joe, as he breached the taff- 
rail and went square-rigged over the 
stern. 

Henderson and I cut away two life 
bouys just as Captain Vane rushed from 
the chart-room and glanced with an 
ashen countenance astern. 

The little girl was still afloat. Her 
skirts had blossomed out and sustained 
her for the time, and Joe was striking out 
for her with the vim of-a tiger shark. 

The old man grabbed the wheel and 
rolled it hard down. “Weather main 
braces!” he thundered, excitedly. “Back 
the main-yards, ease away the head- 
sheets and light up the clews of the fore- 
sail! For God’s sake, be quick!” 


The boys forward had not seen the ac- 
cident and were naturally startled by 
such a sudden flow of excited orders: 
But I ran forward with the awful tidings 
“Man overboard !” 
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I shouted thru the open forecastle: 
“Oh, come out quick, boys, Rosy is over- 
board !” 

And they came out quick. Never have 
I seen men respond to an urgent call with 
finer alacrity, for any man aboard would 
have died for Rosy. 

By this time the crew had been combed 
out, and fairly trained to their duty. So 
they manned the clew garnets and braces 
with a vim and vigor that was astonish- 
ing, and the sparks fairly blazed from the 
burning block scores as the great yards 
crashed against the back-stays with a 
rush that threatened to bring our rigging 
down. -Meanwhile some of us had been 
busy clearing away one of the quarter 
boats so that we were ready to launch it 
by the time the ship came head to wind. 

But a big ship cannot be checked 
quickly when under full sail, no matter 
how lively her crew, so I suppose we 
were fully two miles from Joe and the 
baby before we got her head around. 

So we dropped the boat and pulled 
away, our sixteen foot oars bending like 
withes and groaning against the oaken 
tholes beneath the strain of our eager 
strokes. 

Never in my life did I lay back on an 
oar with such generous good-will as I did 
that day. ; : 

Mister Clews, our stately second mate, 
sat in the stern-sheets, steering with one 
hand and helping on the stroke oar with 
the other. “Give way, men,” he urged 
excitedly; “for God’s sake, give way.” 
And give way we did, and that with right 
good will, but whether it was for God’s 
sake or Rosy’s life don’t matter. 

When we reached them Joe had the 
little girl encircled with one of the life 
bouys and was treading water beside her. 
We took the child into the boat and Joe 
hobbled in as nimbly as a schoolboy vault- 
ing a four foot fence. 

Then we tossed oars as a signal of 
triumph and heard three ringing cheers 
from the ship in response. 

The old man had tacked ship while we 
were away and was standing back against 
his course to pick us up. So we were 
soon alongside and hoisted in. 

As the gunwale of our boat mounted 
to the ship’s rail Mrs. Vane stood with 
eager, streaming eyes at the gangway, 
ready to grab little Bessy Rose. 
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Captain Vane stood there, too, and as 
we scrambled out of the boat he reached 
out and grasped O’Brien’s dusky palm 
and wrenched it most cordially. 

“God bless you, Joe,” the old man ex- 
claimed fervently. “Stay in this ship and 
I’ll make you as good a man in the com- 
pany asI am. Go forward and get a dry 
shift. I'll send the steward to you pres- 
ently. 


Going across the Indian Ocean Mister 
Swindel kept up his brutal, unruly, haz- 
ing tactics in O’Brien’s favor until we 
were all astonished at the big negro’s 
patience. 

“Why don’t you lick him, Joe?” we all 
inquired. “You could pound seven bells 
out of him with one hand lashed behind 
your back.” 

“Yas, Ah know Ah kin lick him,” 
answered the big giant, “but what’s de 
use o’ dat? He’s de mate, ain’ he, ‘and 
Ah’s gotter min’ he orders, ain’ I? Ef 
he shob me roun’ some Ah doan’ min’ 
dat, long’s he doan’ hit me. Ah hopes 
ter Gawd he doan’ hit me, cause Ah doan’ 
"low no man ter hit me, no matter if he 
am white, ’n’ ’f he hit me I ’fraid I break 
he neck.” 


After that we all knew that Joe was 
conscious of his strength and that he had 
no reason to fear the mate. But we all 
expected something to happen before the 
end of the passage, and happen it did, but 
not until we reached Sand Heads, at 
the mouth of the Hoogly River. 

We arrived at Sand Heads in the early 
morning, just as the sun rose across the 
shoulder of Sanger Island, and saw the 
pilot brig bearing down to meet us. 

We backed our yards to get the pilot 
on board and then squared away again 
for Diamond Harbor. 

We had belayed our braces and were 
hauling away on the fore-sheet to the 
strains of that good old fore-sheet 
chanty : 


“Haul away the bowlin’, 
The packet ship’s a-rolling’ ; 
Away, haul away, 

Haul away, Joe! 


Haul away together, 

We'll either break or bend her; 
Away, haul away, 

Haul away, Joe! 











Oh, haul away, my bully boys, 
We're sure to make her render; 
Away, haul away, 

Haul away, Joe! 


Oh, once I had an Irish girl, 
And she was fat and lazy; 
Away, haul away, 

Haul away, Joe! 


-And now I’ve got a Yankee girl, 
She almost sets me crazy; 

Away, haul away, 
Haul away, Joe!” 


O’Brien stood beforehand, near the 
bollards, dragging away like a hoisting 
horse at the big bight of wet coiyar, and 
singing meanwhile with a voice like a 
Trojan, when Captain Vane suddenly or- 
dered the starboard watch to the cro’ 
jack braces. 

Joe belonged to the starboard watch, 
so, of course, he dropped his hold and 
started to lay aft with his fellows. 

Then Mister Swindel saw a chance to 
distinguish himself. He had been in un- 
common bad humor all the morning, in- 
spired, no doubt, by our near approach to 
land, He had been busybodying about 
the deck as eager as a hound with two 
tails in search of trouble, and he found it. 

When Joe dropped his hold on the 
sheet, the mate leaped forward and struck 
him a stinging blow in the face with his 
flat hand, “Get back there, you damned 
black sweep,” he shouted, “and attend 
to your duty! I’m on to some of your 
moves !” 

The big negro seemed to be surprised 
rather than hurt. He turned slowly 
around and looked with astonishment at 
his tormentor. 

Then the inward hatred, born of four 
long months of constant and unwar- 
ranted oppression and unmerited abuse, 
seemed to leap into his sluggish mind. 
His eyes blazed like live coals; his teeth 
gleamed like ivory rows between his part- 
ed lips, and for the nonce he flung all his 
sacred notions of bounden duty to the 
winds and became what nature made 
him, a veritable, ungovernable savage— 
a mad African giant. 

He sprang at the mate with all the fury 
and prowess of an infuriated brute. 

“Mister Swinnel,” he roared, as he 
grasped the terrified chief by the middle 
with a grip like the clutch of iron clamps 
and raised him on high overhead with 
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as much ease, apparently, as he used to 
toss little Bessy Rose in the air—“Mister 
Swinnel, Ah got one more move you’se 
ain’ got onter!” For one awful moment 
he held the struggling mate aloft and 
then slammed him with frightful violence 
to the deck, where he remained writhing 
and groaning, and gasping like a stricken 
ox beside the main hatch coaming. It 
was awful to look at! 

As the chief mate lay gasping beside 
the iron hatch coaming, Mister Clews, our 
able second mate, walked over and stood 
looking down at him with infinite scorn 
in his gaze. “There you are,” he cried 
exultantly ; “that’s what you get for try- 
ing to fool with my watch.” 

Shortly afterward we saw the big twin 
screw Hoogly propeller “Dalhousie” 
coming out between the heads to greet 
us and tow us up the river to Calcutta, 
or, rather, to Budge-Budge, seventeen 
miles further down, where our cargo was 
to be discharged. We were to go to Cal- 
cutta afterward to load. 

The big monster soon ran down to us, 
with a deafening salute from her strenu- 
ous siren, past our mail on board in a can 
buoy and took us in tow on two big stee! 
wire hawsers, shackeled at each end to 
24-inch coiyar springs, the regulation 
towing outfit on the Hoogly. 

We threaded our way cautiously across 
the treacherous quicksands at the James 
and Mary’s, the confluence of the Hoogly 
with the mighty Ganges, where, should 
the ship’s keel so much as kiss the bottom, 
she would be sucked down, down, down 
forever, to only God knows where. 

But everything went smoothly and we 
past safely up the turbulent river without 
any alarming accident. 

It was now in the hurricane season, 
and the port regulations require every 
ship arriving to strip; that is, to send 
down their topgallant, royal and skysail 
yards, unbend their sails, unreeve their 
running rigging and send in their jib- 
boom 


S. 

We reached Budge-Budge about four 
o'clock in the afternoon and dropped 
anchor abreast the pontoons. 

Shortly afterward the mud pilot came 
off with a horde of vociferous coolies in 
a mooring lighter, and we hove up and 
warped into our berth between the iron 
can buoys. 
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We had unbent all our sails and un- 
rove our running gear coming up the 
river, but did not get time to strike our 
spars. 

By the time we got our mooring chains 
crossed, and shackled and set up, it was 
dark, so the striking of our branches was 
necessarily deferred until next morning. 

Early next day we started to work 
with earnest desperation to send down 
our yards and strike in our flying jib- 
boom. Our haste was accelerated to a 
high degree by a telegraphic announce- 
ment from Bombay notifying all seamen 
along the river front that a cyclone had 
gathered in Diamond Harbor and was 
traveling up the Hoogly at a fearful rate, 
driving a big “boar” or tidal wave in its 
advance. 

So we worked like Trojans in hopes of 
getting our spars down and secured be- 
fore the tempest arrived. We had got- 
ten our main and mizzen upper yards 
landed and secured, and were at work on 
the fore. 

As I have stated the “Godiva” was a 
large, heavy ship, and her fore and main 
topgallant yards were sizeable spars, 
weighing, perhaps, three tons each. 
They were altogether too heavy to be 
trusted on a single gantline, or yard rope, 
so we got up a couple of heavy twin 
blocks to the masthead and rigged a pur- 
chase for lowering them down. 

O’Brien and I, and a couple more sea- 
men, were sent up to rig up the gear and 
sling the yard. As soon as we got the 
yard unparrelled and slung “‘acockbill,”’ 
we all descended to the deck except Joe, 
who remained in the cross trees to see 
things clear when the big stick was low- 
ered. 

When we started to slack away we 
found that our tackle fall was too short, 
so we bent onto the end a four-inch 
line which had outlived its usefulness, but 
was considered, like everything else on 
shipboard, good enough for the occasion. 

Just after the knot which joined the 
old rope to the new slipped around the 
barrel of the capstan, the old, decayed 
rope sundered with a resounding snarl, 
and the rest of the tackle fall, suddenly 
released from its strain shot upward and 
went dangling among the shrouds. 

There were at least a dozen of us 
standing directly below to receive the 
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hanging spar, and had it descended by 
the run as it started some of us must 
have been fearfully maimed or killed, and 
the deck, of course, would have been 
stove. 

We all jumped away from the foot of 
the mast in mortal terror, but suddenly 
the descent of the swinging spar was 
checked, and Joe O’Brien’s big ‘voice 
thundered from the cross trees: “I got 
‘er, boys, but Ah can’t hol’ on long, so 
hurry up!” 

Two men sprang into the shrouds with 
strands of rope and wracked off the run- 
ning parts of the tackle, making it tem- 
porarily secure. And at the same mo- 
ment the cyclone struck. 

From down the river came the awful 
roar of howling wind and thundering 
water. 

Around the bend in the river, just be- 
low where we lay, came the terrible 
“boar,” the monstrous tidal wave of the 
Hoogly. Tearing onward with an inde- 
scribable roar, towering high above the 
river banks, inundating both shores, its 
bristling “mane” curving forward like 
the crest of Niagara, it swept toward us 
with terrific fury, strewing disaster and 
destruction in its path. 

And overhead the darkness was simply 
appalling, and the frequent flashes of 
flaming green lightning and the deafen- 
ing reverberations which followed, each 
flash and seemed to tear the universe 
asunder, were more appalling still. 

Just as the big, black cloud hung 
directly overhead it burst with unspeak- 
able violence. First there came a blind- 
ing, lurid flash of lightning, followed 
instantly by a terrific crash of thunder; 
the ship surged and swayed in her moor- 
ings as though she had been stricken by 
a broadside of artillery and every man 
Jack on board was knocked prostrate by 
the shock. 

Then came the roaring tempest in full 
blast. A mighty rush of mad atmosphere 
that nothing could withstand. It seemed 
to blow the breath from our bodies; the 
odor of brimstone was as strong in the 
air as tho a barrel of it had been burn- 
ing on deck; orders could no more be 
heard than the chirping of a sparrow; 
we had to crawl along the deck on our 
hands and knees, groping and clutch- 
ing whatever we could find to hang on 

















by, for in that mighty outburst a man 
would blow away like a whisp of straw. 

It would be altogether inadequate to 
the case to say it rained. The cloud just 
seemed to settle around our mastheads, 
and the contents were caught by the wind 
and hurled in livid, blinding sheets into 
our faces. 

And then came the immense tidal wave 
threatening destruction to all things in its 
path. 

All ships are moored bow and stern on 
the Hoogly with chain cables. The 
mooring chains are shackled, by native 
divers, to stationary “holdfasts” under 
water. These “holdfasts” are secured by 
heavy leading chains attached to mush- 
room anchors deeply planted ashore, and 
are held clear of the bottom by big iron 
buoys. 

The chains are always extended cross- 
wise of each other, fore and aft, and then 
set taut on the windlass, thus holding 
the ship in a practically immovable posi- 
tion while she is being discharged. 

But when that big tidal wave swept be- 
neath us and raised the ship bodily about 
twenty feet in the air, it became neces- 
sary to release our forward chains on the 
windlass to allow her to rise, for other- 
wise the chains would part under the tre- 
mendous strain and the ship would be 
_ destroyed. So we struggled forward to 
the windlass room, threw off the riding 
pawls, opened the controllers and re- 
leased the compressors just in time as 
the big wave swept under our stern. As 
the big ship mounted upward, like a cork 
in a flurry, the big anchor chains flew 
thru blazing hawse-pipes with a tremen- 
dous rush, the clattering wildcats spun 
like buzz- saws, and the sparks fairly 
streamed from beneath the restraining 
clutch of the friction bands. Three times 
our stately ship rose and fell in that aw- 
ful onrush of gathered waters. But she 
hung to her moorings, and in half an 
‘hour the storm had past; the blazing sun 
come out astern, and the clouds of 
miasmic steam arose like a dense fog 
above the drenched and reeking jungle. 

So we manned the capstan bars and 
hove our moorings taut again to the in- 
spiring strains of “Rio Grande.” 

During the confusion and excitement 
occasioned by the storm we had forgot- 
ten all about our dusky shipmate, 
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O’Brien. But when we got our chains 
hove taut we returned to our former task 
of sending down the fore-topgallant yard. 
Then looking aloft we were astonished to 
see Joe’s form still seated in the cross- 
trees, his back braced against the mast- 
head and his big hands still clutching the 
lowering tackle fall. “Come down, 
O’Brien!” sang out Mister Clews, in 
amazement. “What are you sitting up 
there for?” But there was no_response. 
The big figure still sat silent and motion- 
less, with legs extended across the arms 
of the crosstrees and hands clutching the 
manila rope. 

“There’s something wrong with him,” 
said Mister Clews. “Jump up there, a 
couple o’ you, and see what the trouble 
Tyg 

Henderson and I ran aloft to investi- 
gate, and, oh, horrors! Joseph O’Brien 
was dead. He had been struck by light- 
ning while clinging to the fall, and above 
his head the royal mast was split and 
splintered from truck downward to the 
cap. His hands had been frightfully 
burned and lacerated by his desperate 
clinging to the rope, and the last moment 
of his life must have been a period of 
supreme agony. 

When the broken fall swayed upward 
he had somehow contrived to catch the 
flying bight of rope below the crosstrees, 
and bringing it upward had secured a 
half turn around the outrigger, and then 
lying back with all his immense 
strength he had arrested the fall of that 
great pitch pine yard and undoubtedly 
saved a number of limbs and lives and a 
certain amount of valuable property as 
well. 

We communicated the awful tidings to 
the deck, and more hands were sent up to 
help us get the body down. 

We lowered Joe’s remains in a cargo 
netting and stretched them on the main 
hatch to prepare them for burial. 

We buried Joseph O’Brien at Budge- 
Budge in a grave dug by his shipmates 
and consecrated to the purpose by the 
Rev. Mr. Macgreagor, the kind-hearted 
old Scotch clergyman who presided over 
the spiritual welfare of the parish. 

Never was mortal man laid away with 
more heartfelt sorrow and abiding re- 
spect by his fellows. 

The day of the funeral there was not 
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a dry eye on the ship. Even the redoubt- 
able Mister Swindel seemed to be deeply 
affected by the sad event, and he hobbled 
out on deck with two game legs, his head 
in a bandage and one arm in a sling, and 
stood decorously, with chastened face and 
uncovered head. 

We could not find a coffin in India 
large enough to hold Joe’s body, so the 
old man ordered the carpenter to make 
one, and a splendid job he made of it, too. 
The old man went to Calcutta and 
bought eight silver handles and a silver 
plate with which to decorate the casket. 
Mrs. Vane, with the assistance of our 
sweet little sailors’ missionary, Miss 
Primrose, brought armfuls of beautiful 
flowers and decorated the coffin and its 
surroundings with those little touches of 
taste and tenderness which only moth- 
erly feeling and sisterly love can bestow. 

When all things were ready we brought 
the heavy casket out of the room in the 
half deck, where it had been prepared, 
and set it on an improvised bier which we 
had rigged onthe quarter-deck. And there 
for two hours Joseph O’Brien’s body lay 
in state. The colors were draped and 
lowered to half mast, and all work 
on the ship suspended for the day, just 
as tho a great king had died. And a 
king he was in deed and in fact, a king 
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by divine right, not born to the purple, 
but superior to his fellows in every at- 
tribute of noble manhood; a man whose 
noble life and heroic death had sancti- 
fied him in the hearts of all his ship- 
mates. 

While Mr. Macgreagor read the sol- 
emn and impressive funeral service, we 
all stood around with bared heads and 
heavy hearts, listening in reverent silence 
to the immortal ritual for the dead. Then . 
four of us shouldered the heavy casket, 
draped in the American and British col- 
ors, and bore it to the gangway and low- 
ered it reverently over the side into a 
waiting dinghey. Then we formed in 
solemn procession on the roadway and 
bore our dead shipmate’s body to its final 
resting place. 

And above his lonely grave we planted 
a great teakwood cross, extending three 
and one-half feet above ground. And at 
the top of the shaft was carved, with rare 
skill and ingenuity, a beautiful wreath, a 
shower of sprays radiating from a cen- 
tral star, and below it a foul anchor and 
a broken rope. -And across the arms 
in heavy relief arose this quaint, but well- 
meant inscription : 

“JosEPH O’BRIEN, 
IRISHMAN.” 
New Yor« City, 


The Measure of Man 


BY BLISS CARMAN 


He who espouses perfection 
Must follow the threefold plan 
Of soul and mind and body, 
To compass the stature of man. 


For deep in the primal substance 
With power and purpose and poise,— 
An order under the p soe 
A music beneath the noise,— 


The urge of a secret patience 
Throbbed into rhythm and form, 
Till instinct attained to vision 
And the sentient clay grew warm. 


For sense was a smouldering fire, 
And spirit, a breath of air 

Blowing out of the darkness, 
Fostering reason’s flare. 


By loving, learning, and doing, 
Being must pass and climb 

To goodness, to truth, to beauty, 
Thru energy, space, and time; 


Out of the infinite essence, 
For the eternal employ, 
Fashioning, freeing, and kindling, 
Symmetry, wisdom, and joy. 


Wherefore the triune dominion,— 
Religion, science, and art,— 

We may not disrupt nor divide, 
Setting its kingdoms apart, 


But ever with glowing ardor 
After the ancient plan, 

Build the love and the rapture 
Into the life of man. 


Boston, Mass. 














What Is the National Banking System? 


BY CHARLES H. TREAT 


TREASURER CF THE UNiTED SraTeEs 


HE great interest thruout the Unit- 
Ee ed States in everthing pertaining 
to currency reform, seems to make 

this an opportune time to bring before 
* the people some phases of the early his- 
tory that resulted in the establishment of 


our National Banking System—a sys- 


tem not yet forty- 


should ultimately supplant all State bank 
issues. 

It was a gigantic conception and re- 
quired rare courage and a high order of 
ability to secure its enactment into law 
and make it a practical success. There 
then existed what was known as the New 





five years old, but 
in successful oper- 
ation, with nearly 
seven thousand na- 
tional banks, with 
a capital, approxi- 
mately, of from 
eight to nine hun- 
dred million dol- 
lars, and deposits 
of thirteen hundred 
millions; a system 
that has given 
cheap money, 
sound money, and 
unbounded _ credit 
at home and 
abroad, with a 
lower rate of inter- 
est on its securities 
than is borne by 
any other nation 
on earth. 

This unique and 
wonderful banking 
system was born in 
the stress of war, 








England _ banking 
system, | whereby 
the State banks 
provided for the 
payment or _ re- 


demption of their 
notes under an ar- 
rangement which 
was instituted and 
large developed by 
the Suffolk Bank, 
of Boston. The 
State banks of 
New England kept 


their accounts 
largely with the 
Suffolk Bank, 


which bank agreed 
to redeem the notes 
of such banks as 
kept with it, on de- 
posit, a balance 
sufficient to justify 
the _ responsibility 
the work entailed. 
The State banks 
were __ generally 
small, with a capi- 








amid the most tal from $50,000 
serious financial Copyright, 1907, by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. upwards. They 
conditions, not only CHARLES H. TREAT, were permitted to 
threatening the PR Se ee ee ee issue currency on a 


physical disruption 

of the Republic, but annihilating its 
financial credit and circulating me- 
dium. It is due to Mr. Chase, who, 


in March, 1861, was summoned by Pres- 
ident Lincoln from the State of Ohio, to 
become Secretary of the Treasury. It 
was he who formulated the plan for 
strengthening and extending the credit 
of the National Government by the estab- 
lishment of a national currency which 





i basis of about four 
to one of the amount of reserve they held 
on hand in coin. These banks were the 
property of individuals, and were incor- 
porated under State laws for the purpose 
of making money by issuing their notes, 
payable on demand. So the aim of all 
State banks was to prevent a rapid accu- 
mulation of their notes at the redemption 
center of Boston or anywhere else. 

I shall never forget the nightly discus- 
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sions regarding Secretary Chase’s re- 
markable Message to Congress in De- 
cember, 1861. He made the announce- 
ment that the Government should take 
possession of the circulating currency of 
the country, which meant, ultimately, the 
annihilation of the State Bank system. 
The plan startled the country. The mas- 
terful mind of Secretary Chase, his cour- 
age of his convictions and his intense loy- 
alty to the cause of the Union were all 
tested to the utmost, before, combined, 
they accomplished the birth of this sys- 
tem—one of the most astounding and 
revolutionary measures in finance that 
had ever been brought before the Amer- 
ican people. Nothing but the tremendous 
exigencies of war, demanding the forti- 
fying of the national credit from every 
standpoint, would have enabled Secretary 
Chase and his coterie of friends finally 
to secure the establishment of a national 
banking system such as was embodied in 
the Act of February 25th, 1863. 

At the beginning of the Civil War 
there were 1,600 State banks, with a cir- 
culation of $202,000,000, of which $50,- 
000,000 existed in the seceding States. 
The greatest difficulty to the holders of 
State bank notes was that they were al- 
most helpless, in the case of a failed bank, 
to secure any proper division of its assets. 
Millions of money were lost by the peo- 
ple of the United States, thru holding 
State bank issues; so that they were nat- 
urally appealed to by a system of absolute 
national protection. This was an import- 
ant factor in influencing a demand on 
Congress for the necessary legislation. 
But influential bankers, under the State 
bank system, were doing a successful 
business and had become rich. Their 
banks recorded historic names and they 
not only held aloof from co-operating 
with Secretary Chase but used their im- 
mense influence in Congress to prevent 
the successful introduction of a national 
system of banking. Therefore the fierce 
struggle when Secretary Chase found 
himself confronted with the tremendous 
problem of restoring the credit of the 
United States and giving the country a 
sound, safe currency that should inspire 
confidence, develop trade and be a 
strong fortification for the nation where- 
by it could provide the sinews of war. 

The State banks were offered every 
facility for merging into national banks, 
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but many of them stood out, some be- 
cause of prejudice, some because they 
wanted absolute control of their bank 
affairs. In order that this confusion of 
currency might be broken up, after two 
years of discussion Congress past a law 
(March 3d, 1865,) taxing all State banks 
ten per cent., annually, on the amount of 
notes used for circulation and paid out 
by them. This was the culmination to, 
the pretensions of State bank currency. 
It is an assertion so frequently made 
that its falsity has attained the semblance 
of truth, that the national banking sys- 
tem was conceived and established by 
Secretary Chase simply to sell Govern- 
ment bonds. But his voluminous reports, 
dealing with the entire question, are a 
complete and direct refutation of the 
statement. One who will read them can- 
not but be convinced that his first con- 
cern was to have a safe, sound and uni- 
form currency that should circulate at 
par in all sections of the country. He 
clearly foresaw that when peace should 
return and bless the land, the supply of 
United States notes must progressively 
diminish and that they could not be re- 
issued, because there would be no condi- 
tion making their disbursement longer 
necessary, when the Government had 
ceased to be a buyer of war supplies and 
had no longer to provide for the army 
pay-roll. His supreme effort was to se- 
cure the maintainance of United States 
notes, the permanence and progressive in- 
crease of the circulation as the needs of 
the country demanded more currency. 
Therefore he suggested that such cur- 
rency should be supplied to authorized in- 
dividuals on deposit of coin or pledge of 
securities, or in some other way. He ad- 
vocated non-interference with the inde- 
pendent treasury, and that all receipts of 
the Government, other than customs, 
should be deposited in the national banks, 
so they could be used as agents for pay- 
ments and distributors of revenue stamps. 
He justified the establishment of such 
national banks, first, as an auxiliary to 
the power to borrow money; second, as 
an agency to collect and disburse taxes ; 
third, as an exercise of the power to reg- 
ulate commerce and the value of coin. 
He had the gratification of seeing his 
plan, altho somewhat modified, incorpor- 
ated into law. But the vote was very 
close. In the Senate it was 23 to 21. In 











the House it was 76 to 64. Under this 
Act the organization of national banks 
began, in different parts of the country ; 
mainly in Pennsylvania, Indiana and 
Ohio. Only fourteen banks were organ- 


ized in the New England States during . 


the first nine months ; 134 banks were or- 
ganized thruout the entire country. 

Fortunately for the system and the 
country, at this juncture Hon. Hugh Mc- 
Culloch, of Indiana, was seiected by Sec- 
retary Chase as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency. He was particularly fitted for the 
difficult and important task. The Act of 
February 25th, 1863, was defective in 
that it allowed the Comptroller to fur- 
nish national currency to any State banks 
authorized by State law, upon their de- 
livering the required security. Mr. Mc- 
Culloch saw at once what confusion it 
would make and earnestly advised that 
this be amended so that the Government 
might have absolute control of the cur- 
rency of the country, and that no State 
bank be permitted to secure it in competi- 
tion with national banks. He was one of 
the* most distinguished financiers of his 
day. His experience and executive abil- 
ity were recognized. He secured the nec- 
essary amendments to the National 
Banking law and put his department in 
such shape as to win the enthusiastic ap- 
proval of the entire country, as was evi- 
dent in the indorsement he received when 
called to the high post of Secretary of the 
Treasury, where he served from March, 
1865, to March, 1869, and to which he 
was afterward recalled by President Ar- 
thur, in October, 1884. 

There was still, however, much preju- 
dice excited against national banks, by 
the continued assertion that they were a 
money monopoly and created a perma- 
nent tax on the country thru its bond 
basis. A popular cry was again made for 
their abolition; that to save the interest 
on its bonds the entire bonded debt of the 
Government be paid in greenbacks. This 
issue was fought out in the Presidential 
campaign of 1868, which resulted in the 
election of General Grant. He took a 
strong stand against further inflation of 
the currency of the United States by 
Government notes and this was the turn- 
ing point which led to the resumption of 
specie payment, when otherwise the 


country would have been put back a dec- 
ade. From that moment measures tended 
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toward legislation for specie payments. 
Inflation of the currency had been 
largely enhanced thru the organization of 
more national banks, and over-specula- 
tion and over-trading met their Waterloo 
in the panic of 1873. After this violent 
liquidation was over, an Act for the re- 
sumption of specie payments was past in 
1875, naming January Ist, 1879, as the 
date on which all United States Govern- 
ment notes were redeemable at their face 
value in coin at the Subtreasury in New 
York, in sums not less than $50. It was 
afterwards extended so as to include all 
Subtreasuries. Hon. Hugh McCulloch, 
then Secretary of the Treasury, was able, 
thru the large revenues of the Govern- 
ment, to pay off $11,256,678 of United 
States notes during the first six months. 
The retirement of these notes caused the 
opponents of the measure to cry out that 
such a speedy contraction of the currency 
was dangerous to the business of the 
country, and, by a vote in Congress, fur- 
ther retirement of United States notes 
was discontinued. The amount of these 
notes now outstanding is $346,681,016, 
for the redemption of which there is held 
$150,000,000 gold coin and bullion. 

I can well remember the discussions 
among financiers before 1900, whether it 
were possible that the credit of this Gov- 
ernment could be so improved that the in- 
terest on its loans would be equal to or 
less than that which prevailed with the 
British Government. The idea was 
thought to be almost illusory. But there 
was a greater financial triumph in store 
which in its culmination was one of the 
most remarkable achievements of mod- 
ern times. The Act of March 14th, 1900, 
authorized the conversion of 3 per cent., 
4 per cent. and 5 per cent. bonds into 2 
per cent. consols, of which there have 
been issued to date $595,942,350. ‘This 
Act was viewed with great apprehension 
on the part of many distinguished Gov- 
ernment officials as well as eminent finan- 
ciers, lest the Government would not be 
able to sell at par a bond bearing a rate 
of interest so low as two per cent. 

It astonished the financial world that 
these bonds sold in large quantities at a 
premium. 

The financial world was astounded to 
think that, within a period of thirty-five 
years after the closing of the war, with 
the colossal debt of $2,756,431,571.43, 
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this Government could so easily and at 
such a premium succeed in placing a 
loan at such a marvelously low rate of 
interest. 

It should not be forgotten, however, 
that but for the national banking system 
and the co-operation of the banks, such 
magnificent results would have been un- 
attainable. The generous support of the 
national banks entitles them to receive 
not only the approval of the country, but 
the benefits that their existence and co- 
operation have been to all the people. It 
is a matter of record that when the Gov- 
ernment was paying seven and three- 
tenths per cent. interest for its loans, in- 
dividual accommodation from banks and 
money-lenders was _ generally on a 
minimum basis of eight per cent. and up- 
wards ; and it is an indisputable fact that 
as rapidly as the Government placed its 
loans at a lower rate of interest, so did 
the interest charge decline correspond- 
ingly on all commercial and real estate 
transactions. Thus it must be admitted, 
altho it is not often recognized, that the 
national bank has been of incalculable 
benefit to all kinds of borrowers in reduc- 
ing the rate of interest on loans, and also 
in saving a heavy annual interest charge 
to the people. In 1864 the annual inter- 
est charge of the Government amounted 
to $53,685,421.69, while today it is but 
$24,590,944.10. The burden of debt is 
measured largely by the interest account, 
and this enormous reduction of interest 
enables the United States Government to 
place its securities on more favorable 
terms than any other nation, and all with- 
in its own resources. 

A striking instance is in the minds of 
the people now, when Secretary Cortel- 
you sold United State two per cent. Pan- 
ama bonds at 104, while New York City 
six per cents., three times the rate of in- 
terest, sold at 104 and a fraction. 

This shows the far-reaching minds of 
Secretary Chase and his coadjutors in 
predicting that national banks would in- 
deed be a great auxiliary to the nation’s 
credit. 

It is deplorable that the prejudice 
against the national banking system has 
survived so long. Instead of being a 
menace to the country’s prosperity, it has 
proved one of the most potent factors of 
business stability. The solvency of a cir- 
culating currency is one of the most im- 
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portant attributes of national prosperity. 
Born in the stress of war, bitterly de- 
nounced, persistently opposed by the 
friends of State banks, the national sys- 
tem has more than met the expectations 
of its well-wishers and confounded the 
shortsightedness and narrowmindedness 
of its opponents. It is, with all its minor 
defects, a system of banking that, taken 
all in all, is more applicable to the 
needs of this country, more satisfactory 
to the plain people and the business man 
of affairs, than any system in vogue in 
any other country. While the system of 
Great Britain may be well for its people, 
it is not so adaptable to conditions here, 
nor is that of France or Germany, as 
compared to the satisfying manner in 
which the national banking system re- 
sponds to the needs of the business in- 
terests. Such being the case, it is high 
time that the unreasoning opposition to 
the extension and perfection of this na- 
tional bank system should cease, and 
that, as it is our only source of increase 
of paper currency, a broad-minded pol- 
icy should be pursued that will develop 
it to a higher state of perfection. 

It is readily admitted that the profits 
on note circulation, that used to seem so 
essential for the prosperity of a bank, are 
no longer regarded of prime importance. 
The increasing wealth of the country has 
swollen the savings of money to such a 
degree that deposits are regarded by na- 
tional banks as an element of more profit 
than circulation, as the 2 per cent. bonds 
now hardly net more than 1% per cent. 
after deducting reserve and paying the 
Government tax. 

The air seems permeated with finan- 
cial discussions relative to changes in our 
currency system. Many bankers criticise 
the limited privileges accorded to the 
banks in the severe competition with State 
banks and trust companies, and are even 
caustic in their comments upon the fail- 
ure of the system to respond to the grow- 
ing requirements of various kinds of 
business, and the special need of help in 
moving crops, in staying incipient panics 
and in trying times of commercial de- 
pression. 

The demerits of the national banking 
system are frankly admitted. One of 
them is lack of flexibility, or what is 
popularly called elasticity. 


Wasuincron, D. C. 











The Parliamentary Session in 
Westminster 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


OME encouraging news has been re- 
S ceived with regard to the condition 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man’s héalth. The Prime Minister has 
lately been staying as an invalid in the 
South of France and the accounts re- 
ceived in England had for several weeks 
been growing more and more discourag- 
ing. Even yet the news which we re- 
ceive does not do more than convey the 
good hope that he may be able to return 
to England before the opening of the 
coming session of Parliament. I be- 
lieve that the illness from which he suf- 
fers is one which not only makes him 
liable to severe and often recurring pains, 
but is one which might make overwork 
or any. sudden excitement a danger to 
his very life. The question, therefore, 
which has arisen is whether it will be 
possible for him to return to his duties as 
leader of the House of Commons. The 
duties of a Prime Minister who is also 
leader of the House of Commons are 
incessant and to any one of delicate physi- 
cal frame positively exhausting. His 
work is always pursuing him, follows 
him into his domestic life; he can hardly 
be said to have any peaceful moments 
except during the scanty stretch of time 
which he can allow to himself for 
mere sleep and we can all well under- 
stand that during seasons of political ex- 
citement even that sleep is not likely to 
be always undisturbed. There is indeed 
‘one arrangement by which Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman might be relieved 
of his most pressing and persistent work 
and might yet hold his position as Prime 
Minister, and that is the arrangement 
which many of his friends, supporters 
and official colleagues now think he 
ought to be prevailed upon to accept. 
The Prime Minister may, of course, be 
a member of the House of Lords and the 
idea is that Sir Henry should be raised 
to the peerage and still retain his present 
official place. 





King Edward, it is well known, is 
quite willing to confer a peerage on the 
Prime Minister, who would thus be com- 
pletely relieved of the incessant work, 
the prolonged sittings, the frequent di- 
visions and the exciting struggles which 
are familiar to the representative cham- 
ber. The House of Lords is, on the 
other hand, one of the quietest, dullest, 
not to say sleepiest, political assemblies 
known to any constitutional country ; its 
sittings are almost always very short; it 
does not always hold its sittings, short or 
long, on every one of the six days of its 
working life-time during each session. 
The question, therefore, naturally arises 
as to whether a man of Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman’s vigorous intellect and 
intense interest in all great political ques- 
tions could settle down to be nominally 
rather than really at the head of his Min- 
istry and to be shut out altogether from 
any part in that thrilling political life to 
which he had devoted himself with so 
much energy and with so much success. 

Of course, every such consideration 
must give way to the supreme necessity 
for his recovering his health and pro- 
longing his life, but every one who knows 
much of our political and parliamentary 
conditions must grieve over the fate 
which threatens the Prime Minister with 
such an alternative. Then again there is 
the very important question to be con- 
sidered—the question who is to be Sir 
Henry’s successor in the House of Com- 
mons, if he should consent to accept a 
seat in the House of Lords? The gen- 
eral impression is that Mr. Asquith is 
the man most likely to be chosen for that 
succession and thus to become leader of 
the House of Commons. Mr. Asquith 
has undoubtedly won during recent years 
a remarkable success. He was always 
known since he entered the House of 
Commons as one of its most brilliant de- 
baters just as he had been known during 
his career at the bar as one of the most 
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HERBERT GLADSTONE. 


eloquent, most ready, and most pursua- 
sive advocates. But since he became 
Chancellor of the Exchequer he has un- 
questionably given evidence of a capacity 
for the management of the empire’s 
financial affairs which the country had 
never before supposed that he possessed. 
But it has to be said, however, that in the 
present Cabinet there are some marked 
divisions of opinion on certain great po- 
litical questions. The Ministry is, of 
course, all made up of Liberal states- 
meu, but then there are some who are ad- 
vanced Liberals, in fact, Radicals, and 
there are others who inold-fashioned days 
would have been called Whigs and some 
of whom are now commonly described as 
sharing the views of Lord Rosebery on 
many political subjects. I do not know 
that Mr. Asquith could be fairly classi- 
fied either as a Whig in the old sense or 
as a sympathizer with Lord Rosebery in 
the new sense, but I believe it may be 
taken for granted that he has not yet 
shown himself as an advanced Radical. 
Mr. Asquith is, however, by far too able 
and too thoughtful a man to dedicate his 





political serviceS absolutely to any mere 
section of the Liberal party, and I think 
it may be taken for granted that if he 
should become leader of the House of 
Commons he will use his great abilities 
in the interests of genuine Liberalism. 
but not in those of any peculiar section 
of the Liberal party. 

We hear many rumors just now, and 
indeed have been hearing such rumors 
for some time back, about the inclination 
of Herbert Gladstone to withdraw from 
political life altogether. The impression 
seems to be that since the death of his il- 
lustrious father he has lost much of his 
interest in political work and especially 
in the routine duties of ministerial office 
and that he would be glad to lead a life 
of retirement and devote himself to the 
studies and the tastes which are more 
congenial with his temperament. I can 
quite understand that Mr. Gladstone 
might be weary of the unrelaxing rou- 
tine work which belongs to a ministerial 
office and might prefer to be merely a 
private member of the House of Com- 
mons, enjoying the picturesque and ex- 
citing struggles, taking part in the de- 
bates when he felt impelled to speak, but 
not compelled to devote his whole life- 
time to the Westminister region. If 
there be any truth in the rumors which 
have been floating about so much of late 
we are sure to find some confirmation of 
it or to hear some authoritative repudi- 
ation of the reports by the time these 
words of mine are in print. I must 
say that I think the whole country would 
hear with a sincere and common regret 
that a man so gifted, so open-minded, 
so thoroughly devoted to genuine politi- 
cal advancement was about to withdraw 
at this early period of his life from the 
great battlefield of the House of Com- 
mons. 

During the later part of the last ses- 
sion much impression was made by the 
continued absence of two men who had 
both been conspicuous in their different 
ways during several previous years. 
These two men were John Dillon and 
Herbert Paul. In the case of each of 
these men the cause of absence called up 
the deep sympathy of the House of Com- 
mons and the outer public. John Dillon 
had lost his most loved and loving wife, 
his dearest companion, who shared his 

















political faith, his sympathies, and his 
cultured tastes and had been taken ‘by 
a sudden illness from him and from their 
six children. 
Paul was due to a sudden breakdown in 
his health which rendered it impossible 
for him to leave his invalid chamber, and 
so far as I know does not yet allow him 
to return to the work of his life. Her- 
bert Paul had been recently becoming 
one of the most distinguished figures in 
parliamentary debate. He had already 
won for himself a brilliant reputation as 
an author and a journalist; he wrote in 
a style which sparkled with wit and 
humor while below the surface of all his 
writings his readers found the intellect 
of the thinker and the acquirements of 
the scholar. His parliamentary career 
had been interrupted at one critical pe- 
riod because he was a resolute and con- 
scientious opponent of the policy which 
led to the South African war, and in 
those wild days of Mafeking excitement 
his steady adherence to his own principles 
rendered his re-election hopeless when 
the existence of that Parliament came to 
an end. He was, however, returned again 
to Parliament at a later period and be- 
came the representative of the constitu- 
ency which had always returned Mr. 
Henry Labouchere before that master of 
wit and humor had made up his mind to 
withdraw altogether from parliamentary 
life and even from residence in England. 
The House soon found that in the per- 
son of Mr. Paul there had come a very 
fitting successor to Mr. Labouchere in 
wit and humor, for Mr. Paul now began 
to make known to the public through the 
medium of parliamentary debate those 
characteristics of wit and humor which 
his friends had always known him to 
possess. Mr. Paul was not, however, 
merely or especially a debater endowed 
with wit and humor, for he was very 
earnest in his political views and devoted, 
practically as well as theoretically, to 
every political and social cause which he 
advocated. His great and varied abilities 
were therefore soon recognized in the 
House of Commons and his friends were 
looking forward with confidence to the 
likelihood or even the certainty of his 
becoming at the first available opportun- 
ity a member of the Liberal Government. 
Then followed the sudden illness which 
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has. withdrawn him altogether during 
several months from public life, from lit- 
erary work of any kind, and even from 
the companionship of his most intimate 
friends. During some thirty years at 
least I have been one of those friends 
and was for a long time a colleague of 
his in journalism as well as in the House 
of Commons. I need hardly say how 
sincere is my hope that Herbert Paul 
may soon be fully restored to his health, 
to his wife and son and daughter, and 
to his literary and political career. 

We have some new poets coming up 
lately in England, and one of the latest 
arrivals seems to me to have especial 
promise. I am not now thinking of the 
mere makers of verse who are multi- 
tudinous at all times, but of men and 
women who can give genuine evidence 
that they belong to the inspired order of 
the poet. One of these to whom my at- 
tention has been especially directed of 
late is Dr. P. Habberton Lulham, a med- 
ical practitioner by profession and a man 
of remarkably varied and _ extensive 
knowledge. Dr. Lulham is still a young 
man, and his first poetic volume—the first 
at least of his works which I have ever 
seen—was a volume called “Devices and 
Desires,” which was published by Messrs. 
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Brimley, Johnson & Ince, Ltd., and it 
passed very quickly into a third edition. 
The poetic work of his, however, in 


which I am just now especially interested . 


is a small, slender volume bearing the 
name of “On the Downs.” The volume, 
altho printed, is not yet published, and 
it has been my good fortune to obtain 
a copy of it while it is yet waiting ‘to 
find a publisher. It will be easily under- 
stood that there is not usually a rush 
among publishers to obtain the privilege 
of bringing out volumes of poems, and 
even some of the most gifted poets have 
found it necessary to guarantee the pub- 
lisher of their early works against any 
pecuniary loss upon the sale of the vol- 
umes. Some poets have indeed made 
fortunes by their verses, but these have 
been men or women whose special inspi- 
ration gave them the power to touch the 
hearts and the minds of the whole read- 
ing public, while other poets of equal 
genius have found only a limited number 
who could understand and appreciate 
them and have never really become pop- 
ular in the ordinary sense of the word. I 
cannot venture to prophesy whether “On 
the Downs” will prove a profitable issue 
to the author or the publisher, but I can 
venture to say that so far as my judg- 
ment goes it is a volume of most delight- 
ful verse and is the work of a genuine 
poet. It is a study of nature as she 
shows herself along the Sussex Downs, 
a study of beautiful scenery with all its 
varieties of tint and color, and with also 
the illumination of thought and fancy, of 
memory, hope and imagination, which 
the study of such a landscape can bring 
up in the poetic mind and compel the 
owner of that mind to put his emotions 
into congenial verse. One of the charms 
of this volume is that it brings back in 





living color and,reality to those who have 
ever looked on them, the scenes it pic- 
tures while at the same time it must 
make those who have never looked upon 
those Downs feel as if they were an ac- 
tual memory. I hope my American read- 
ers may soon have an opportunity of 
studying “On the Downs.” 

“Lisbon and Cintra, with some ac- 
count of other cities and historical sites 
in Portugal. Written by A. C. Inch- 
bold. Illustrated by Stanley Inchbold,” 
is the name of the new volume of the se- 
ries of books about places, illustrated in 
color, just published by Messrs Chatto 
& Windus. The text of these books is 
as interesting as the illustrations are 
beautiful, and gives the past history of the 
countries which the pictures illustrate, as 
well as an account of these countries at 
the present day. They would be delight- 
ful books to take with one if one were 
going to the places they describe. This 
volume gives a wonderful idea of the 
beauty of Portugal, both of its climate | 
and its scenery. Unfortunately, I have 
never yet been to Portugal, altho I have 
been all thru Spain, and must be content, 
for the present at least, with seeing it in | 
these illustrations. Very beautiful it 
must be, to judge from some of the pic- 
tures. “The Portugese Riviera,” “Fish- 
ing Boats on the Tagus,” “The Estrella 
Gardens,” “The Garden of the Quinta do 
Relogio,” show the beauty of coloring 
and atmosphere. The views of the cities 
and towns, too, are very fine, and of the 
churches and other buildings, many of 
them Moorish and most of them Eastern 
in effect. Portugal seems to have a char- 
acter of its own—unlike that of any other 
country—and that is admirably given in 
this volume. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 











Lincoln: 


A Retrospect 


BY HARRY H. KEMP 


Now that the winds of Peace have blown away 
The battle smoke which long obscured the day, 
Now that all wrath is as a tale of old 

And human flesh is minted into gold 

No longer, and the straggling thunders cease 
And all the land is wrapt in busy peace— 
There towers in our sight this man, of worth 
Above the selfish kings that ruled the earth. 
He did not yearn for hopeless things, nor sigh 
For purple kingdoms verging on the sky, 

Nor Icng for irised landscapes shimmering 


air 
In a blown bubble of inconstant air, 
But with great vision of the years to be 
He shaped a mighty nation’s destiny 
And gave all man can give—his life he gave— 
To weld the broken state and free the slave. 


Gave resolution to the ruler’s pen; 

The books he conned beside the open fire 

Made strong the brain which battles could not 
tire; 

The law courts with forensic shift and strife 

The ax the gaunt youth swung in dale and glen 

Prepared him for that tragedy, his life. 


He never held his ways from men apart, 

Yet kept a sanctuary in his heart 

Whence flowed a stream of love and hope, to 
bless, 

Pure as a clear spring in a wilderness. 

He trusted God—bearing the weight of war 

As olden captains trusted in a star. 

And yet he was not all the stolid oak: 

Full well could he the foeman’s smile provoke 

With homely proverb or a timely joke. 


Calm and serene unto the end he past 
And bravely met his martyrdom at last. 
They crossed his thin, worn hands upon his 


breast. 


God gave the country peace and Lincoln rest! 


Lawrence, Kan. 


ee 


Men We Are Watching 


BY A WASHINGTON JOURNALIST 


SENATOR NELSON WILMARTH ALDRICH. 


HE bank crisis, with its October 
T and November unpleasantness 
generally in financial affairs, 
brought to a focus the long delayed 
Congressional action in the line of cur- 
rency legislation; and currency legisla- 
tion of course means Aldrich. 

All legislation, for that matter, means 
Senator Aldrich, of Rhode Island, but a 
focus on currency legislation means a 
special focus on Aldrich, particularly 
when the Aldrich bill presents itself, 
after many threats and promises. It 
turned an unusual amount of watching 
toward him, not particularly to his lik- 
ing, for Aldrich is not a man who cares 
to be watched. Indeed there is little 
about him to instigate it. He is irrefrag- 


ably a gentleman, quiet, unobtrusive, al- 
ways courteous, never friendly toward 





the world at large. He blows no trum- 
pets, carries no transparencies and is so 
little transparent, personally, that no one 
is more difficult by searching to find out. 
There is no finding Aldrich out except 
when he takes a notion to stand up for 
a moment in the Senate, and in his timid, 
deferential way make a few indifferent 
remarks at some vital moment. The 
stranger seldom thinks it worth his while 
even to hark, but those who know, know 
that when he has finished the Czar has 
spoken and said all that it is necessary 
to say on the subject. The thing will 
surely transpire as he has gently predict- 
ed. They might as well vote at once and 
have it over with. 

A new reporter went to Senator Ald- 
rich the other day in his committee room 
and politely asked for an interview on 
the currency question. Most politely the 
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Senator replied: “My dear young man, 
when you have been here a little longer 
you will know that | am never inter- 
viewed on any subject whatever. Good 
day.” 

Nelson Wilmarth Aldrich is not, strict- 
ly speaking, a Senator—not, speaking in 
the old, sacred, classical way. He is a 
business man, facile princeps. He is a 
man of ideas—far-reaching, keen and 
shrewd—but not a man of words. He 
has a peculiar way of planting those 
ideas in good, etymological ground and 
sitting innocently by watching the crop 
turned out, as tho it was something alto- 
gether new to him, but something he 
rather approved of, on the whole. 

He has been dubbed a dictator, but 
that he is not. It is too harsh a term, for 
Aldrich is the acme of gentleness. He 
has been Senator close to a quarter of a 
century, with four years’ training in the 
House before, and is chairman of the 
Committee on Finance. He is really 
almost as much the whole thing at one 
end of the Capitol as Cannon is at the 
other. A couple of weeks ago the pho- 
tographer caught Aldrich and Cannon 
coming down the steps of the Capitol 
together. As he handed out the finished 
print he remarked, “There’s the whole 
of Congress for you, on a single plate.” 

Not Clay, Calhoun or Benton, Doug- 
las or Fessenden, not even Webster, with 
his gigantic brain and matchless elo- 
quence, ever possessed the power over 
the United States Senate which, for 
twenty years, has rested with Nelson W. 
Aldrich. He is no lawyer, and, sub rosa, 
he is.not much of a scholar. There are 
those who say that “because he doesn’t 
talk much is because he can’t.” But they 
are wrong. They have forgotten occa- 
sions which required him when he has 
risen to them, grappled the greatest 
legislators in the House and the Senate, 
and won out every time. They have al- 
ready forgotten how he tangled even 
Spooner, some two years back, and made 
him admit the last thing in the world 
which he wanted to admit, at that mo- 
ment. Aldrich can speak when he wants 
to, but he rarely wants to. He prefers 
listening and acting, just as he prefers 
the reports of the Fall River cotton mills 
to classic literature, and a device for 
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SENATOR ALDRICH AND SPEAKER CANNON 
COMING FROM THE CAPITOL. 
“The whole of Congress in a single photograph.” 


cheapening the production of prints to 
theories of canals on Mars. He seldom 
argues or attempts to convince or per- 
suade. He leaves that for others who 
agree with him. He is satisfied to domi- 
nate. He thinks, moves, acts, speaks, 
with the nervous alertness of the busy 
business man. Nothing more; always 
erect, always with the self-reliant grace 
of one who understands himself. He 
never strikes me as one mentally or 
physically burdened by his _responsi- 
bilities. His hair is white, so is his heavy 
mustache, and his broad, high forehead 
is bald, but they do not carry a sense of 
age. His keen, dark eyes move quickly, 
without waiting for his head to turn. 
They see everything without an apparent 
effort. 

The social side of Senator Aldrich is 
always a surprise to those who know him 
first in public life. To know him inti- 
mately is to join, instinctively, with a 
circle of friends who are untiring in ex- 
pressions of admiration, and the secret 
of his hold on the Senate is not wholly 
the dynamic force of inherent leadership 
in him. It is immeasurably strength- 
ened, at least, by his invariable courtesy, 
apparent consideration and disinclination 
to offend. 














THE CHIEF OF THE UNITED STATES 
Forest SERVICE. 

It is not.overtaxing sentiment to say 
that the most valuable man to the United 
States today—and one of still greater 
value to the United States of tomorrow 
—is one who only now, and as the result 
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GIFFORD PINCHOT, 
Chief of the United States Forest Service. 


of years of herculean industry applied to 
one specific end, thru torrents of abuse 
and floods of ridicule, is finally forcing 
the world to watch him. It is Gifford 
Pinchot, Chief of the Forest Service and 
practical ruler today of the national for- 
est lands. Pinchot was born in Sims- 
bury, Conn., some forty-three years ago, 
to a fortune which relieved him of the 
necessity of work; but to the good luck 
of the nation he was also born with some- 
thing more than a hobby and less than 
a mania—almost born with it—which 
had developed by his college days till 
they called him “mad on trees.” Ina 
masterful, methodical and scientific way 
he has been mad on trees ever since. His 
life has been one of study and investiga- 
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tion, at home and abroad, thru books and 
schools and nature, culminating in what 
he has accomplished—almost a miracle 
already—since nine years ago when he 
succeeded in forcing on public attention 
a glimmering sense of the ruin which the 
madness of private greed was .working, 
thru the wanton and unscientific destruc- 
tion of our forests and the salvation 
which method would eventually mean, if 
applied to national forestry. 

His energy, determination and intelli- 
gence brought about the National Forest 
Commission in 1896, to investigate and 
report upon a national forest policy, the 
creation of a Division of Forestry in 
1898, and his appointment at the head of 
it. Later on he was given a little wider 
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scope when his department was made the 
Bureau of Forestry. Today the entire 
forest interests of the United States, for- 
merly divided between the Department 
of the Interior and the Department of 
Agriculture, have been consolidated 
under the administration of the Forestry 
Service, of which Pinchot is chief. Nine 
years ago he had eleven assistants and an 
appropriation of $28,500. Today he has 
1,400 assistants and an appropriation of 
$3,100,000. The territory immediately 
under his control is four times the size of 
New England, and the whole vast ma- 
chinery—one of the best examples of 
economical, effective, scientific work in 
the entire administration—is of his own 
construction. 

Pinchot’s life sounds like a fairy tale 
of accomplished impossibilities. Thru it 
all he has been one of the best combated 
reformers who ever undertook a tre- 
mendous work for public good; but he 
smiled as he remarked: 

“Tt really does not trouble me, all this 
criticism, for it indicates that at least 
people are thinking, and they cannot 
think long on these lines without being 
converts.” He always smiles and he 
never looks the much battered reformer. 
He simply impresses one as a man en- 
dowed to an unusual degree in quality 
and quantity with most attractive manly 
attributes. He is tall, slender, nervously 
active, athletically self-reliant. He has a 
fine forehead capped with a shock of 
brown hair going gray. His eyes are 
quick and clear. His face is full of ear- 
nestness and energy. He is an inherent 
sportsman, democratic to the soles of his 
boots; and it is worth getting up to the 
seventh floor of the Forestry Building 
just to shake hands with him. It is worth 
working your way slowly down again 
to observe the sense of happy energy 
which pervades every nook and corner. 
There is not another department like it 
in the world. Every one is rushing at full 
speed, but doing it as if it were the very 
joy of life—which is just the impression 
Pinchot gives you of himself. When you 
come from a chat with him you feel as 
ifi—mentally and physically—you — had 
been rejuvenating in the woods. 

The work which Gifford Pinchot is do- 
ing thru the Forest Service is something 
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which ought to be much better known. 
But Congress and the people are gradual- 
ly coming to a realizing sense of its vast 
importance, and another generation will 
better appreciate the real value to the na- 
tion ofthe founder and chief of the For- 
est Service. 

THE Civit GovERNOR OF THE CANAL 

ZONE. 

For two or three weeks Governor 
Blackburn has been back in Washington 
“restoring confidence” in the Panama 
Canal work, which showed some slight 
premonitory signs of weakening owing 
to certain changes recently advocated 
and material increase in| the estimated 
cost entailed. 

“Governor Blackburn” is hard to as- 
similate. Senator Blackburn is easier, 
but “Dear old Joe Blackburn” is the one 
and only that leaps from the heart and 
into it with all who really know him. 

When he was appointed Civil Govern- 
or of the Canal Zone every one knew that 
it would be governed. He is a Democrat 
to the tips of his toes, but a Republican 
President never made a better appoint- 
ment; and when the ' Administration 
barometer indicated that previous to ask- 
ing the increased appropriation covering 
canal expenditures it would be well to 
check an inclination to ask questions by 
“restoring confidence” it could not have 
done a wiser thing than suggest to 
Governor Blackburn the advisability of 
his taking a brief vacation and recuper- 
ating among his old friends in the House 
and the Senate. It has been simply a 
“vacation.” Nothing else. Any one in- 
terested will tell you so. But, parenthet- 
ically, Joe Blackburn is an ideal restorer 
of confidence, especially up at the Capi- 
tol, where every one loves him, respects 
him—comes pretty near worshiping him. 

It has been one of the sights of the ses- 
sion to see him come onto the floor of 
either House. It is not that he ever put 
out the first effort to popularize himself. 
That wouldn’t be Blackburn. Mentally 
and physically he stands upon his own 
two feet as squarely and firmly as the 
eternal hills. His close-cropped white 
hair, his big, bald crown, his heavy white 
moustache, his clear, keen, blue eyes, his 
deep, strong voice and square, defiant jaw 
are excellent interpreters for the work 











done in the spacious thinking chamber 
which rests with superb self-reliance on 
his broad, square shoulders. 

Growing old? Joe Blackburn growing 
old? Not today. True he had graduated 
from college and at the bar and was prac- 
ticing law when the Civil War broke out, 
and he fought thru the whole four years 
of it and then went back to law before he 
went to the House, then to the Senate. 
then to the Isthmian Canal Commission. 
But Blackburn is not the kind of a man 
who grows old. Feel the warm grip of 
his strong, firm hand. See the cordial 
greeting glisten in his clear eyes—quick 
and keen as the eyes of a boy. Note the 
flush which leaps to his firm cheeks when 
your love and admiration slip out, in in- 
voluntary words. Oh, no. Blackburn is 
not growing old. 

He did not attempt to govern the zone 
from Washington. His ideas of a public 
trust took him right down there to live. 
In no time he knew all about everything 
—or where to find out—and held both 
reins and whip. And yet they all love 
him down there, just as they do every- 
where—all who are white and intend to 
toe the line—for his deep, broad grasp of 
things is always controlled by common 
sense and guided by patriotic considera- 
tion. Every one trusts him because he is 
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four-square, upright and downright. 
Every one loves him because each angle 
and corner is padded and cushioned with 
his inherent and invariable Kentucky 
courtesy. But Blackburn is a fighter 
from his feet up. I have always felt that 


’ the last man in the world I should care 


to encounter, if I was on the wrong side 
of the line, would be that same dear old 
Joe Blackburn. He was one of the 
strongest, most forceful as well as one of 
the most graceful speakers in the Senate. 
I don’t believe he is afraid of anything. 
He is just the man to restore confidence 
in anything in which he has confidence. 
That is about all which is necessary. 

I met him on the street the other day. 
It was a cold, raw, rainy day. He had no 
umbrella. I urged him to take mine. He 
laughed and said: “It is so long since I 
carried one that I should not know how 
to hold it.” We chatted for a moment 
of the tropics and his new home there. 
“T like it!” he said, vigorously. “The 
summer is not so hot as the summer here 
in Washington. And the winter? Well, 
Heaven knows the winter is better than 
this. It strikes me as rather ideal down 
in Panama, with no trouble unless you 
make it and no need of making it. While 
I can be useful on the Isthmus I am 
thoroly satisfied with the tropics.” 


Wasurncron, D. C. 


Night Song by the Sea 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD 


WIND and rain are at the pane, 
Shrilling, drumming without cease; 
And the breakers’ loud refrain 
Gives the shuddering heart no peace. 
Lord of all the things that be, ; 
Pity thou the souls at sea! 


Snugly roofed with warmth and glow, 
And encompassed soft by sleep, 


Little we land-dwellers know aes 





Of the terrors of the deep. | 
Lord, in thy sweet charity, 
Pity thou the souls at sea! 










On the smiling face of morn 
Sure are we to gaze again; 
What of those poor waifs forlorn 
Furrowing the untracked main? 
Lord, in their dire need of Thee, 
Pity thou the souls at sea! 


Altho riven be the rail, 
Snapped the shroud and rent the mast, 
May they into harbor sail, 
All their perils over-past! 
Lord, in Thy compassion, be 
Pilot to the souls at sea! 


Assury Park, N. J. 
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The Schurz Memoirs 


THE first two volumes of Carl 
Schurz’s memoirs* carry the narrative 
down to the conclusion of the Chancel- 
lorsville campaign in May, 1863. Much 
of the text has already appeared in print 
in the pages of a popular magazine, and 
a large audience has thus been won for 
the work. 

A singularly full and worthy life was 
that of Schurz. He seems always to have 
been busy, and he bore a conspicuous and 
efficient part in many of the great move- 
ments of his day. He was born in 1829 
in a village near Cologne. He was but 
nineteen when the revolution of 1848 
broke out, but he eagerly and fearlessly 
espoused the cause of the liberals. With 
the downfall of the revolution he escaped 
to England, coming to America in 1852. 
He mastered the English language in a 
surprisingly short time, and at once en- 
listed in the anti-slavery campaign. He 
was one of the Wisconsin delegates to the 
Chicago convention which nominated 
Lincoln. The new President appointed 
him Minister to Spain, where he re- 
mained until the beginning of 1862. Lin- 
coln then appointed him a Brigadier- 
General, and he served thruout the re- 
mainder of the war. His first service 
was with Fremont in the Shenandoah 
Valley, then with Pope at Manasses, 
where he won high praise for the skil- 
ful handling of his troops in that dis- 
astrous engagement. At Chancellorsville 
his troops formed a part of General O. 
O. Howard’s Eleventh Corps, which was 
surprised and routed by Stonewall Jack- 
son in one of the most brilliant attacks 
of the war. The second volume closes 
with a severe and exhaustive criticism of 
Howard for his unpreparedness in this 
battle, and with a spirited defense of the 
German troops against the storm of cen- 
sure which was visited upon them at the 
time. 

A more interesting and instructive nar- 
rative of a man’s life has not appeared in 
years. The style is clear and precise, full 
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of color and graphic illustration. An un- 
usual fulness of detail is given, and yet 
there is little or nothing that is trivial. 
No matter how minutely he describes an 
incident or a train of reflections, he is 
rarely or never wearisome. His hair- 
breadth escapes in Germany, his part in 
the rescue of his beloved teacher, Profes- 
sor Kinkel, his first impressions of New 
York City and of America, his experi- 
ences during the anti-slavery campaign, 
are all told with a simplicity, a directness 
and a charm that holds the attention 
without flagging. Most interesting, too, 
is his account of the shifting attitudes of 
the European courts and peoples regard- 
ing the Civil War, while his personal 
memories of Lincoln and of the other men 
of authority in and about Washington, 
and his relation of the troublous prob- 
lems of the day recreate for us the life 
and atmosphere of that tremendous time. 
The succeeding volumes will be awaited 
with eagerness by a large part of the 
reading public. 


ee) 
Insistent Social Problems 


THESE three volumes,* typical of the 
stream of books upon social questions 
which pour from our publishing houses, 
contribute to the discussion which is go- 
ing forward in every American commu- 
nity upon Trusts, railroads, State regu- 
lation, trade unions, Socialism. 

Dr. Shaw’s work is judicial and digni- 
fied, tuned for presentation to academic 
audiences, but yet quite radical in tone 
and spacious in outlook. The Chancellor 
of the Syracuse University has made him- 
self a foremost champion of the Standard 
Oil Company and its confederates, with 
the result that public antagonism has 
roused his temper, and his style has be- 
come furious. Dr. Shaw glows with the 
mild radiance of an incandescent lamp, 
Dr. Day with the lurid glare of a lava 
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stream. Mr. Hawley’s theoretic investi- 
gation appeals only to the trained econo- 
mist or strenuous student. It is an en- 
deavor to exalt the industrial captain, the 
enterpriser, as he prefers to call him, in- 
stead of keeping the French word “entre- 
preneur,” or Marshall’s lugubrious trans- 
lation, “the undertaker,” to his rightful 
dignity in the economic hierarchy. The 
writer somewhat appalls the general 
reader by introducing new terms as well 
as a new analysis, resurrecting, for ex- 
ample, the long-buried “wages fund,” 
which he endeavors to vitalize with a 
new meaning, and christening afresh as 
“commodity wages” what we have been 
accustomed to call “‘real wages.” 
Approaching their subjects as they do, 
from different viewpoints, it is interest- 
ing to discover that upon certain funda- 
mentals these three writers agree. That 
the Trusts cannot and should not be de- 
stroyed, that competition in many of our 
staple industries has gone to its long 
home, they unanimously assert. There- 
fore by implication they condemn the 
present national effort at “Trust busting” 
by the enforcement of the Interstate Com- 
merce act and the Sherman Anti-Trust 
law. But, agreeing upon the futility of 
any effort to re-establish the eighteenth 
century, they differ as to an alternative 
policy. Dr. Shaw, with gentle optim- 
ism and a benignity which suggests an 
elderly sage advising his grandchildren, 
is quite sure that our problems will be 
wisely solved thru increasing social regu- 
lation, the reduction of the speculative 
element in business, the cautious exten- 
sion of public ownership. Dr. Day 
throws thunderbolts, Jovelike, at the 
legislatures and executives who dare to 
interpose their puny power between Trust 
rulers and the execution of Trust plans. 
His wrath against President Roosevelt, 
combined with his veneration for the Big- 
ness of industrial enterprises, makes him 
somewhat inconsistent. At one place he 
rails at the usurpation of functions by an 
executive officer and calls loudly for ad- 
herence to the Constitution and the resti- 
tution of legislative powers to legisla- 
tures. In another place, however, he be- 
rates the legislatures with equal vigor for 
their anti-Trust laws, apparently forget- 
ting his previous ascription of wisdom to 
them. Again, he would destroy the hor- 
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rifying control of the judiciary by the 
President which he discloses, by the sur- 
prising expedient of making the Federal 
judiciary elective, altho the legislators, 
who are elective, satisfy him no better 
than the President, who also, he should 
remember, is the people’s choice. 

It must be admitted that some legis- 
lative efforts to disintegrate “combina- 
tions in restraint of trade” show an igno- 
rance of economic tendencies, a fondness 
for quack remedies, calculated to rouse 
the ire of thoughtful publicists. But Dr. 
Day must produce a substitute policy 
more consistent with economic progress 
and actual conditions if he is to command 
the respect we would fain give to all col- 
lege presidents. Simply to say “Trust 
magnates are great men, who are wield- 
ing great powers because business today 
requires great capital, and you little men, 
you mass of pigmies, should reverence 
them, in place of attacking them,” is 
plainly insufficient. 

Mr. Hawley falls, tho not so deep, into 
the same error. The public instinctively 
recognizes that when Mr. E. H. Harri- 
man says in court that his business is not 
to manage railroads, but to finance them, 
he is expressing a half-formed public 
sentiment that, after all, the Wall Street 
manipulators no more conduct our enter- 
prises than the robber on the Rhine who 
issued from his castle to levy tribute upon 
passing vessels, conducted the commerce 
of his region. This comparison of rail- 
road and Trust controllers to robber bar- 
ons smacks so much of demagogy that 
we should not dare to use it had not Dr. 
Shaw set us the example—tho, let us 
hasten to say, his comparison is with the 
railroad rulers of a generation immedi- 
ately past. 

Both the editor and the economist, tho 
not the infuriated chancellor, propose to 
ward off Socialism by adopting Socialist 
measures. This is a favorite device to- 
day, a revival of the old remedy of “cur- 
ing a bite with a hair of the dog that bit 
him.” It must be very amusing to prac- 
tical Socialists to hear statesmen and 
writers protest their horror of Socialism 
and in the next breath demand State reg- 
ulation of this and the other industry and 
government ownership of railroads, for- 
ests, arid lands, unappropriated miner- 
als, and reclaimed swamps. 
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A Memorial to President Harper 


HERE are two stately volumes,* dedi- 
cated to the memory of the late President 
Harper, and written by his pupils and 
other friends, and all the articles are 
fresh, scholarly studies of serious mat- 
ters connected with Semitic or Old Tes- 
tament learning, the very field to which 
President Harper gave his own attention, 
and in which he taught so many students. 
This is an admirable kind of monument 
which now it is usual to give to a dis- 
tinguished scholar. It also provides the 
vehicle for the publication of important 
investigations for which there are not too 
many pages open. 

Such a collection of papers could not 
have been made twenty years ago. The 
lists of writers for these two volumes 
includes a goodly number of the accredit- 
ed American scholars in Semitics. They 
are Professor Arnold, of Andover; Bar- 
ton, of Bryn Mawr; Briggs, Brown, 
Fagnani and Bewer, of Union Seminary ; 
Jastrow and Clay, of the University of 
Pennsylvania; Professor Davis, of 
Princeton; Gottheil and Prince, of Co- 
lumbia; Haupt and Johnston, of Johns 
Hopkins; Macdonald and Paton, of 
Hartford Seminary, Margolis, of Cincin- 
nati; Mitchell, of Boston University ; 
Moore and Toy, of Harvard; Porter and 
Torrey, of Yale; Price and J. M. P 
Smith, of the University of Chicago; 
Schmidt, of Cornell; H. P. Smith, of 
Meadville, and Dr. Ward, of THE INDE- 
PENDENT. Three others, Professor Kent, 
of Yale; Professor McCurdy, of Toronto, 
and Professor Breasted, of Chicago, 
were prevented by sickness or absence 
from supplying their papers in time for 
publication on the anniversary of Presi- 
dent Harper’s death. 

It is impossible here to give an account 
of twenty-six heavy and elaborate papers 
which have taxed the fonts of the Uni- 
versity Press, but the reader has the 
right to know what is the character of 
these studies. Thus Professor Briggs 
gives a translation, with notes, of Isaiah 
40-62, and divides these chapters into 
two poems, one in trimeters and the 
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other in pentameters. Prof. George F. 
Moore discusses the origin of the pro- 
nunciation Jehovah; Professor Davis 
seems to argue that the Persian words 
in Daniel do not forbid the prophet being 
its author; Messrs. Clay, Prince, John- 
ston, Ward, Price, Barton and Jastrow 
present papers dealing with Babylonian 
language or art, and of these that by 
Professor Barton, perhaps, deserves es- 
pecial mention for its study of the origin 
of some cuneiform signs. The articles 
on Old Testament criticism are particu- 
larly elaborate ; that by Professor Haupt 
on the text of Esther occupying ninety 
stiff pages; that by Professor Paton on 
the same book fifty-two pages, while 
Professor Torrey takes but fifty pages 
for the textual criticism of Chronicles, 
Ezra and Nehemiah. ‘There is some fine 
study in Dr. Margolis’s short article on 
od Anonymous Greek version of Habak- 
kuk. 

There is a fascination about such ar- 
ticles as these, which are not epitomes of 
old knowledge, but knowledge in the 
making. Take such an article as that by 
Dr. Clay. He has in hand the tablets 
in the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania brought from Nippur. A 
number of them are the business records 
of a banking family in the last half of the 
fifth century B. C. They are in cunei- 
form writing, but they are bilingual, for 
there are on them dockets for filing 
scratched in Aramaic, very brief, but con- 
taining proper names. These Dr. Clay 
copies and studies, and they tell him how 
the Babylonians pronounced the names 
of certain gods, which we never could 
guess from the cuneiform writing. Thus 
we now learn that the famous old god, 
“Bel,” was really called Ellil; and it is of 
no little interest to see that the business 
language of Southern Babylonia was 
precisely the same as that which we have 
lately found spoken at the same time in 


Egypt. 
We must conclude with a word on 
Prof. Francis Brown’s introductory 


appreciation of President Harper’s work 
for Oriental scholarship. It only inci- 
dentally describes his greatest work, that 
of the organization of the University oi 
Chicago, but it fairly and somewhat crit- 
ically tells of his wonderful genius in ac- 














quiring languages, his passion for He- 
brew and for teaching it, how he has 
done more for its study than any other 
man among us, and what was the scope 
and drift of his text books and exegeti- 
cal works and his editorial labors. He 
was a great man and deserves this mag- 
nificent monument from his: pupils and 
associates, worthily edited by his brother. 
s&s 

The Road. By Jack London. 
The Macmillan Co. “$1.50. 

We have had many literary tramps 
since Josiah Flynt, to whom this book is 
dedicated, set the fashion, so’there is no 
great novelty in the revelation which 
Jack London gives of his experiences on 
The Road, and in spite of his frankness 
he does not give the impression of sin- 
cerity and strict accuracy. He is too 
smooth a story-teller to be altogether 
plausible and he takes such manifest de- 
light in his skill and success as a liar 
when he was beating his way across the 
continent that we involuntarily wonder 
at what date he abandoned the habit. 
There are photographs to back up the 
text but when and how were they taken? 
But it really does not matter how literal 
he has been in telling of his adventures, 
the book is interesting and, we have no 
doubt, gives a very truthful picture of the 
life and even the views of the hobo, just 
as “The People of the Abyss” made a 
clearer impression of the life of the sub- 
merged tenth in London than Booth’s 
volumes of carefully collected statistics. 

& 

Little Dinners With the Sphinx. By Richard 
Le Gallienne. New York: Moffat, Yard 
Co. $1.25. 

Mr. Le Gallienne is again dining with 
the Sphinx. He does not tell us what 
he has been doing during the four years 
since those other “little dinners” with his 
lady of the opals, which he celebrated in 
“Prose Fancies.” It is, perhaps, too rude 
a question to ask a poet where he had 
been or whether he had dined at all in the 
interregnum. Is it fancy—another 
prose fancy—or has there been a percep- 
tible loss in esprit since the old time? 
The fresh sparkle seems to have effer- 
vesced, or is it only that the poet’s hair is 
growing gray? By the way, he gives a 
very pretty reason for that: “Two win- 
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child I love. She managed to hit me 
here on my temple, and it hasn’t melted 
yet.” If the report of the resumed din- 
ners is a bit disappointing, two of the 
short stories which comprise the rest of 
the volume, make us amends. “The 
Death of the Poet,” albeit grewsome 
enough, for in it Mr. Le Gallienne de- 
scribes his own end, has the imaginative 
power, and “The Little Joys of Mar- 
garet” is an exquisite idyl of old-maid- 
enhood. Mr. Le Gallienne’s hand has not 
lost its dexterity as long as he can fash- 
ion tales like these, and if his gift of 
philandering has a little failed it may be 
replaced by a more masculine and robust 
genius and both he and his readers may 
be the richer. 
; od 

Under the Southern Cross. By Elizabeth 
Robins. New York: Frederick A. Stokes 
Company. $1.50. 

Miss Robins is not easy to classify. 
In one season we have “The Convent,” 
a well-argued plea for the suffragettes, 
and this slight romance of tropical travel. 
in which the girl escapes with difficulty 
from a Peruvian suitor who makes furi- 
ous love in four languages. The story 
is somewhat overdressed with decorative 
margins on every page and several col- 
ored plates and other pictures. 

& 

The Great Secret. By E. Phillips Oppen- 
heim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Oppenheim tells another of his 
clever stories of international plots and 
secret service agents who are quite ready 
to become assassins at the word of 
their respective governments. The 
Great Secret deals with the in- 
trigues of France and Germany against 
England, and the knowledge of the 
plot is a fatal one to any Englishman 
who obtains it. Given this plot, danger- 
ous to know, and a young Englishman by 
the propitious name of Courage, and Mr. 
Oppenheim’s skill as a concoctor of ex- 
citing situations, the reader is sure of 
sitting up past his usual bedtime in or- 
der to finish the book. 

ad 

Arethusa. By F. Marion Crawford. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The scene of this story is laid in Con- 
stantinople during the early Christian 
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centuries. Zoé, the nobleman’s daughter, 
became, thru political misfortune, Are- 
thusa, the slave girl. Her love affair with 
the merchant prince, Carlo Zeno, is as 
chaste as it is naive. A thrilling element 
in the story is an insurrection excited by 
Arethusa, and led by Zeno. Mr. Craw- 
ford always writes with the serene assur- 
ance of a master, and this book is one of 


his best. 
& 


Literary Notes 


.... All right according to Hoyle” has been 
a familiar saying for a century and a half. A 
new and up-to-date edition of Hoyle’s Games 
is brought out by the McClure Co. 


....Dr. Homer J. Webster has made a thoro 
study of William Henry Harrison‘s Adminis- 
tration of Indiana Territory, from 1800 to 1812, 
utilizing a wide range of rare and unpublished 
material. [Published by the Indiana Histori- 
cal Society, Indianapolis. ] 

....The Missions of California, by Jesse S. 
Hildrup, gives an interesting account of the 
early settlement of the Southwest. The book 
contains thirty-five striking illustrations from 
photographs, of the Missions and their sur- 
roundings. (Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


....Mr. Charles Welsh has picked out a tenth 
of the 1,500 characters in Dickens’s novels and 
arranged them in alphabetical order in a small 
volume entitled Character Portraits from 
Dickens. Beginning with Benjamin Allen and 
ending with Mr. Wopole’s Great Aunt, it in- 
cludes all our old friends and impresses us 
anew with the power of the novelist to visual- 
ize his people and make even their clothing 
significant. Each quotation is accompanied by 
a brief history of the character described and 
references to the chapters in which he appears. 
[Small, Maynard & fo, Boston. ]} 


...-A volume of sermons full of instruction 
and inspiration for all classes of citizens who 
would promote the higher life of America is 
Rev. Charles E. Jefferson’s The New Crusade 
(New York: Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50.) 
Moral intensity, spiritual insight, soundness of 
judgment, and passion of utterance unite to 
make the discourses effective. The title ser- 
mon was delivered at the anniversary of the 
Congregational Home Missionary Society in 
Des Moines in 1904. INDEPENDENT readers will 
be especially interested in a noble utterance in 
behalf of International Peace ‘preached the 
Sunday preceding the National Peace Congress 
in New York last April. 


....Professor Jiilicher of Marburg, one of 
the most distinguished New Testament 
scholars, has contributed to the Religionsges- 
chichtliche Volksbiicher an essay on Paulus 
und Jesus (New York: Imported by G. E. 
stechert & Co., 13 cents), in which he comes 
to the defense of Paul as against the charge 
of Professor Wrede that the Apostle did not 
hand down the true Galilean Gospel, but that 
it changed for the worse in his hands. Pro- 
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fessor Jiilicher makes a good case for his con- 
tention that Professor Wrede took a one-sided 
view of Paul, and considered his rabbinic 
theology to the exclusion of his warm and 
vital piety and his genuinely Christian spirit. 
The question whether Paul understood the 
gospel rightly is as old as Paul himself, and 
this latest phase of the debate is very interest- 
ing. 

....The most ingenious rime in Songs of 
Many Days (Richard G. Badger, Boston) by 
Florence Evelyn Pratt (Mrs. Clarence Her- 
bert Youngs) is on the first page, a valentine 
poem: 

“Amid the pleading, pining sheets 
One struck a stronger keynote. 
‘I do not talk to you of sweets 
And love—you are the queen o’t. 
While there is a humorous and a tender 
spirit in the verses which are in the accepted 
spelling, we take special interest in such a 
dialect poem as “Kerrekted” in which the 
school ma’am from Injun Bay tried to correct 
her suitor’s grammar till he got “riled” and 
declares his independence and ends it: 
i ask ye free an’ final, Be ye goin’ ter marry 
me?” 
An’ Mary Ann sez tremblin’, yet anxious like, 
‘T be.’ ” 


,” 


J 
Pebbles 


JACK AND ROSE AGAIN. 


Aas! Alack! Some kiss her back, 
And some for her mouth do sigh; 
But the modern Jack will take a smack 

Whene’er ’tis on the sly. 
—A Subscriber. 


WILLIE’S WISH. 


I wisH that Luther Burbank, 
Who gives old Nature points, 
Would just get up a gobbler 
All made of second joints. 
—Harper’s Weekly. 


Ikey (to his lawyer)—Und he said he vould 
make him t’ree pair of pants und he made 
none. Vat can you do? 

Lawyer—We'll get you the money all right. 
They're. breaches of promise.—Harvard 
Lampoon. 


THE WAY IT’S SAID. 


“THESE are the bridal rooms,” announced 
the bell-boy to the blushing young couple. 

“Oh, what a sweet suite!” exclaimed the 
bride. 

“T don’t know anything about that,” said the 
bell-boy, “but the head clerk says he hopes the 
suit suits."—Brooklyn Life. 


Wuat is the difference between (1) a 
gardener, (2) a billiard player, (3) a gentle 
man, and (4) a sexton? 

Answer—tThe first minds his peas; the sec- 
ond minds his cues; the third minds his p’s 
and q’s; the fourth minds his keys and pews. 
—The Catholic Fortnightly Review, 
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WE know what love is. It is the copy- 
right of life upon the heavens and the 
earth. It is the nature of Eternity. It is 
the circle-sum of the universe, and the 
stars are the decimal points of love. 

It is the May of the year, the pollen- 
bearer and the Eden-maker upon the 
hills and in the valleys. And the first, 
fairest flowers that bloom beneath barren 
branches are. the Adams and Eves of 
love in the forest. And all bursting buds 
are the little green prophets of love, and 
every rose belongs to its bridal wreath. 
All nesting birds sing its marriage vows, 
and the moon is the pallid seal that night. 
sets age after age upon all the tender 
faces of love. And nothing is or ever 
shall be that love has not made, and shall 
not make again. 

And here is the mystery of love. It 
makes a special dispensation of seasons 
to men. It is the springtime romance of 
all involuntary life, but for every man 
the calendar varies. And the wisest one 
cannot declare the law of the spring and 
summer and winter of love in the least 
of us. For who knows the climate of 


the human heart? Who can forecast the 








weather of love? A word passes over it 
like hoar frost, and a glance from warm 
eyes will change the bleakest day into 
shining summer time. . For the light and 
warmth of love belong to a secret solar 
system, to another Heaven. It may fill an 
attic with cheer where one candle burns, 
and leave the white palace glistening in 
the noon day, dark and cold within. 

And while we may not forecast the 
weather of love, once it begins, the indi- 
cations are as plain as they are in any 
other sky. That new, vague expectation 
which transfigures the face of youth, like 
the look in young believers’ eyes when 
first they kneel and watch for oracles, 
is a sign that the heart within has become 
a world, that the light has been divided 
from the darkness and that it is the even- 
ing and morning of the first day; and 
the doggerel conversation of young peo- 
ple, so unintelligible to the elders, is 
the signal sound of the spring wind of 
love, that clears and clouds their skies 
by turns. 

And the weather of love differs be- 
tween. men and women so much that the 
course of true love never can run 
smooth. For women the fairest weather 
of love is always inland, and calm like 
still mornings above green valleys, misty, 
uncertain of sun or rain like the April 
of their faces. But tor men, it is fiercer 
and stronger, like good sea weather that 
lifts the waves into tides for the distant 
shores of love. 


But for many, love is simply a bad 
weather of the heart from beginning to 
end, like a day that dawns darkly and 
ends in a tempest. In them it is a 
scourge, a devastating wind that leaves a 
pestilence of sorrows behind. And for 
some the weather of love is like that of 
the tropics, brilliant and uncertain, and in 
others it belongs to the Arctic regions. 
These are naturally refrigerated men 
and women who spend a lifetime look- 
ing for love under North Pole conditions 
and who die at last of their own low tem- 
perature. And others there are who 
have no atmosphere of the heart, and 
therefore no weather of love, pale souls 
in whom personality has become a 
shadow, whose lips lie dead, and whose 
eyes pinch the world as they go past. 

Some people enjoy more and suffer 
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more from the weather of love than 
others, but the poets have most of it. 
And, however practical we may become, 
we shall always have those tender vaga- 
ries of the mind which come from the 
weather of love. For we are ourselves 
the very children of the weather of love. 


s 
A Traitorous Soldiery 


One of the most interesting of the 
stories with regard to the.human body 
that have become common property in 
recent years is that which concerns the 
white blood corpuscles. Professor 
Metchnikoff, the distinguished Russian 
biological investigator, whose work in 
recent years, because the Russian Gov- 
ernment did not appreciate original work 
done at its universities, has been accom- 
plished at the Pasteur Institute at Paris, 
proclaimed some twenty years ago his 
theory of phagocytosis. According to 
this the white blood cells are capable of 
devouring, or at least, to drop the fig- 
ure for the moment, absorbing, into their 
substance and digesting many foreign 
particles that exist in the human body 
and that would do harm. For instance, 
if particles of carbon in fine division are 
introduced beneath the skin in some por- 
tion of the body, the white blood cells 
will soon be found carrying them off and 
disposing of them in various ways, so as 
to keep them from being a constant 
source of irritation in their original loca- 
tion. If microbes are introduced beneath 
the skin the same indefatigable scaven- 
gers and sanitary police come in large 
numbers to the point where they are, en- 
globe them and, if possible, digest them. 

This process Metchnikoff called by the 
picturesque name of phagocytosis, or 
cell-eating, meaning that the cells de- 
voured various enemies of the body. Not 
infrequently these enemies proved fatal 
to the white cells, which so bravely at- 
tacked them. Ordinarily, in spite of this 
tendency for the white cells to be killed 
in the process, whenever an irritant sub- 
stance is introduced beneath the skin, 
white cells come in large numbers, and 
even lay down their lives for the preser- 
vation of the body from the invader. 
Pus is, after all, mainly composed of 
white blood cells and the liquefied sub- 
stance of these cells when they break 
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down. An abscess is, indeed, only a col- 
lection of dead white cells which have 
laid down their lives in the defense of the 
body. The abscess wall, which our fore- 
fathers in medicine thought so much of 
because they knew that it protected the 
body from the poisons in pus, is nothing 
more than a host of leucocytes that ar- 
range themselves in serried ranks, shoul- 
der to shoulder, as it were, to protect the 
body against its enemies. The picture 
thus drawn seems too romantic to be 
true, but in this case truth is stranger 
than fiction, and only the actual facts of 
science are told in the story. _ 

Almost needless to say much has been 
made of the white cells and their won- 
derful powers by the pathologists and the 
therapeutists, and a special effort has 
been made to increase their powers as far 
as possible. When a disease is fatal, it 
is known that the fatal termination 
comes because the white blood cells have 
lost their power to combat the microbid 
enemies that are in the body. Some of 
these enemies, indeed, the white cells 
seem to be afraid of; at least they will 
not approach them. The diseases in 
which this is true are almost invariably 
fatal. A typical case of this kind is te- 
tanus. The tetanus germ seems to se- 
crete some substance which keeps the 
white cells from approaching them. Or- 
dinarily the substances that are absorbed 
into the body from microbes act as so 
many warnings to the white cells, and 
draw large numbers of them, many more 
than would ordinarily be the case, to the 
affected part. Just the opposite is true 
in tetanus, and so the disease is almost 
invariably fatal. No wonder, then, that 
the pathologists and medical biologists 
should labor to make the white cells even 
more powerful against the enemies of 
the body, since this seems to be nature’s 
own effective way of curing disease. 
When we say cure in this case, we mean 
what is ordinarily signified by the word 
cure—that is, conquest of the disease. 
Drugs cure only in the sense of palliating 
symptoms. 

Alas! it seems that there is another 
side to the picture. This has been sus- 
pected for some time, and has been con- 
firmed by many of Metchnikoff’s re- 
searches for many years. White cells 
are a faithful soldiery in our defense, 




















but they have the fault of soldiers in the 
body politic generally. Apparently they 
have learned their own power, and have 
come to realize that they are more im- 
portant in their own way than the other 
classes of cells in the body. As a conse- 
quence they have been found to attack 
these, not occasionally, but as a rule. 
They do not do this when the body is 
in its prime of health, but they do it very 
seriously as health and strength decline. 
Just as. the soldiers of Rome were faith- 
ful servants of the Republic, but became 
the tyrannic rulers of the Empire, so the 
white cells within our bodies serve faith- 
fully until we reach our prime, and then 
as our forces decline they attack other 
important cells of the body, and so 
hasten the inevitable decay which is 
coming on. 

They have been observed gnawing at 
the large ganglion cells in the brain and 
in the spinal cord—these important 
rulers of provinces on whom the motion 
-and sensation and nutrition of various 
parts depend. The white cells have been 
observed, gathered round liver cells, ab- 
sorbing some of their nutrition, hamper- 
ing them in their work, and occasionally 
more than suspected of devouring out- 
lying portions of them. The same thing 
is true in practically all the important 
tissues of the body. The soldiery that 
were so active in youth like to settle 
down for themselves after a while, and 
so it seems not unlikely that they become 
a sort of adventitious connective tissue 
confined to one part and hampering the 
work of cells in their neighborhood. The 
processes by which old age advances may 
be best marked by this tendency to over- 
growth of connective tissue within the 
body. Life is an equilibrium of the vital 
forces of the various kinds of cells. Can- 
cer is an insurrection of the aristocracy 
of the body—the epithelial cells, prompt- 
ed by what tintoward agent we know not. 
Sarcoma, another malignant disease fatal 
in its course, is a like insurrection of the 
connective tissue cells of the body—the 
proletariat, as it were. Both of these 
processes are equally fatal to the indi- 
vidual, as usually are such insurrections 
in the body politic. 

We may now add to the figure and 
realize that militarism in the body has its 
disadvantages as well as it has in states. 
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The soldiers overstep the bounds placed 
for them, and the consequence is inter- 
ference with important vital processes 
that lead to decay and death. Every- 
where in life there seem to be compensa- 
tions. The beautiful story of the leuco- 
cytes which so bravely lay down their 
lives for us must now be tempered in the 
telling by the declaration that after a 
while these brave soldiers lose their sense 
of duty, become selfish, and destroy the 
human republic which they so nobly de- 
fended before. The terms sound entire- 
ly too much like fiction, yet they are rep- 
resentatives of literal truth, and our full 
knowledge of the white cells and their 
wonderful purpose in life shows that ac- 
tion and reaction are equal, and that all 
good things even carry certain disadvan- 
tages with them, and that everywhere in 
life the watchword is compensation. 


s 
The Peril of Great Britain 


ONE cannot look over the world and 
see the unrest in so many various regions 
without a serious fear that there are 
stormy times ahead for the British Em- 
pire; and the center of it is the most im- 
portant of her conquered colonies, India. 

There is no immediate or prospective 
danger in Canada, Australia or New 
Zealand. Great Britain has learned her 
lesson well, and will never repeat her 
blunder which gave independence to the 
United States. She will allow her colo- 
nies of British blood and will to rule 
themselves. They will be practically as 
independent as if they were separate 
nations, and this allows them sentimental 
connection with the mother country. 

But it is different, far different, with 
India, and in a measure with South 
Africa. In both countries the natives 
outnumber overwhelmingly their British 
rulers. That makes no difference so long 
as they remain ignorant and therefore 
weak. But in India, as in Russia, educa- 
tion is rapidly advancing, and knowl- 
edge is power. Every evidence shows a 
general discontent, at least among the 
hindus, with the British rule. The trust 
of the British is in the long antipathy be- 
tween the sixty million Mohammedans 
and the nearly two hundred million 
Hindus. It was the cruel Mohammedan 
conquest that created that antipathy, but 
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there are signs that old enemies may 
unite now against their common con- 
queror. While it is not true that the 
bulk of Hindus are violently opposed to 
the English to the limit of revolution, 
yet extremists are not few, and there is 
hostility of a milder sort with nearly all 
the rest; and it is a matter of experience 
that the movement is always in the rad- 
ical direction. 

And all this is the fruit of education. 
Education teaches discontent. Every 
missionary school in India, as in Turkey, 
is necessarily a fomenter of discontent, 
and every Government school as well. 
That is what education is for. As soon 
as a people get education they want to 
better themselves and govern themselves. 
The English literature taught in every 
school is an engine of liberty. It must 
be that Hindus will be restive under for- 
eign rule. Why should Europe rule 
Asia? 

But does not Great Britain rule India 
well? Doubtless better than she was 
ever ruled in her history before. There 
is less oppression, and we do not believe 
there are heavier taxes or more famines. 
The tax in India is but a third of what 
the Japanese have to pay. The famines, 
bad as they are, are not as bad as they 
are in China today, or as they used to be, 
if we can trust the old literature of India. 
Great Britain has supplied a magnificent 
system of highways and railroads. She 
is creating extensive systems of irriga- 
tion and planting forests which supply 
resources for the crowded population. 
The courts in India are admirable, and 
the poor get justice. Then why do the 
people complain? 


It is not difficult to tell. It is not the 


British Government in India; it is the 


British people themselves. They rule the 
people fairly well, but they do not treat 
them well. The individual “Britisher” 
meets the individual native with a kick 
or a stick. The Englishman in India 
looks down on the native as an inferior, 
to be treated with insolence or contempt. 
Insolence breeds hatred. The parallel is 
the way the negro is treated in our 
Southern States. The Hindu, whoever 
he is, is a “nigger,” no better than a 
slave. The one word which would have 


made India lovingly loyal is the easy— 
the very difficult word, sympathy. It is 
the same thing that is giving us all our 
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trouble in the Philippines or in Porto 
Rico or Cuba. 

Now, can England change this hostile 
attitude? We might almost hope so if 
the Liberal party could remain in power 
in Parliament for a good series of years; 
for that party, which represents the con- 
science rather than the dominion of 
Great Britain, has shown a desire to sat- 
isfy in a measure the legitimate aspira- 
tions of India by enlarging her measure 
of self-government, which is the only 
permanent condition, in India as well as 
in Canada, for the persistence of Greater 
Britain. But just now it looks as if the 
days of the Liberal Government were 
few. The last elections have gone against 
it. Not only so, but there is likely to be 
before long a new alignment of parties, 
with the Socialists and a big segment of 
the labor vote on one side, and all the 
more sober elements of both the present 
parties against them. That would blot 
out the Liberals as a party, and they 
would be absorbed in the Conservative 
party, by whatever name it might be 
called. In such a division we believe that 
for a generation this conservative party, 
which will include all who represent the 
present rulers of India, will be in the 
majority, and their policy will control, 
to the endangerment of British rule. For 
the time will come when India will not 
longer endure rule without full repre- 
sentation. Without both liberty and 
sympathy the days of Great Britain in 
India are numbered, and no huge army 
can prevent it. At present Lord Kitch- 
ener can quell any uprising, but he feels 
it now necessary to have his army almost 
on a war footing. Nota native, not even 
a Mohammedan, is allowed in the artil- 
lery, and every officer must keep himself 
within quick call in case of emergency. 

And the conditions in South Africa, 
especially in Natal, are no better. The 
Zulus are a magnificent race of negroes, 
are getting education, and are demanding 
their rights. There are ten blacks to one 
white. They are not decreasing in num- 
bers. They have real wrongs, and have 
the right to be angry. A commission has 
declared that these wrongs are serious. 
The remedy, the old remedy, seems so 
easy and is so hard—sympathy. Can no 
white man learn it, except by becoming 
a missionary? Or is the common white 
man immune from Christianity? 























Currency Legislation 


Our national currency system is defec- 
tive, but it cannot be reconstructed this 


year. This must be admitted. A Presi- 
dential campaign is at hand. Thus far, 
in the current session of Congress, but 
little earnest attention has been paid to 
legislation. Many of the speeches have 
been partisan harangues. This is the 
usual course in a session immediately 
preceding a national election. Deliberate 
consideration of such a measure as Mr. 
Fowler’s new currency bill could not rea- 
sonably have been expected. Nothing 
can be done at present with a proposition 
for a central bank. But it was thought 
that a bill for emergency issues of bank 
notes could be past. 

The volume of our bond-secured note 
currency is inelastic. It does not expand 
or contract in response to the demands of 
trade. Every autumn, when the crops 
are moved, there is need of more curren- 
cy than is available. The effect is finan- 
cial stringency that is sometimes danger- 
ous. On this account Congress had been 
urged for years before the recent panic 
to provide for safe and automatic.expan- 
sion and contraction. It failed to do so. 
Last October, fright caused panic, a hasty 
withdrawal of bank deposits and a lock- 
ing-up or hoarding of currency. By 
various devices some addition to the cir- 
culation was made, but with much delay 
and difficulty. If the bill proposed by 
the Bankers’ Association (for emergency 
issues of banknotes) had then been a law, 
it would not have prevented the panic, 
but it would have made the stringency 
much less severe and would have has- 
tened recovery. 

It is admitted that nothing more than 
the passage of a bill providing for emer- 
gency issues is feasible at the present 
time. Such is the purpose of the Aldrich 
bill, now pending in the Senate. It dif- 
fers fundamentally from the bill of the 
Bankers’ Association. That bill provided 
that in time of stress and extraordinary 
demand a national bank should be per- 
mitted to issue additional currency, heav- 
ily taxed, to the extent of 40 per cent. of 
its bond-secured currency outstanding, 
with a further amount equal to 12% per 
cent. of its capital, under a still heavier 
tax, and all upon the security of a 25 per 
cent. cash reserve and the bank’s assets, 
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the expectation being that the tax would 
compel retirement of these emergency 
netes as soon as the extraordinary de- 
mand should cease. This would have 
been asset currency, safe, quickly issued 
and easily retired, in response to trade 
conditions. The safeguards were ample 
with respect to the character of the issu- 
ing bank and the supervisory power given 
to the Federal authorities. 

The Aldrich bill permits an emergency 
issue of $500,000,000, not upon asset and 
reserve security, but upon the security of 
State, county, municipal and railroad 
bonds, which the banks must first buy or 
borrow. During the last few yeats atten- 
tion has frequently been directed to the 
emergency issue rules of the Imperial 
Bank of Germany. Mr. Aldrich said in 
his elaborate speech: 

“The plan for additional notes which the 
committee recommend [in the Aldrich bill] 
for your adoption is substantially the plan of 
the Imperial Bank of Germany, with a change 
of class of securities required and a change 
in the rate of taxation.” 

But the two plans are fundamentally 
different, as he himself showed when he 
explained that against the German 
emergency notes “specie must be held to 
the amount of one-third, and good bills 
of exchange against the remaining two- 
thirds.” This is asset currency, the good 
bills of exchange being commercial paper 
or trade bills soon to mature, while the 
bonds required by his bill are long-term 
obligations which may be called mort- 
gages. The Bankers’ Association bill 
was in accord with the German plan. 

There are serious objections to the 
Aldrich bill. It would require banks to 
use their funds for the purchase of bonds 
at a time when their funds are needed for 
other purposes. It would tend to tie up 
these funds in long-term securities, 
would tend to create a fictitious market 
for municipal bonds, would stimulate the 
issue of such bonds, and would discrim- 
inate in favor of banks which carry such 
securities or are situated where these are 
easily accessible. It is admitted by 
prominent New York bankers that this 
discrimination would be in favor of the 
East. If we are ever to reform the pres- 
ent system we should not promote a con- 
tinued use of it by adding State, county, 
municipal and railroad bonds to the Gov- 
ernment bonds which are now the basis 
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of our issues. Opinions differ as to 
whether there would be danger of infla- 
tion under the Aldrich bill. Probably 
the effect of the measure in this respect 
could be ascertained only by practice. 

If the German Bank is to be followed 
—and its emergency plan has worked 
very well—our legislation should be for 
asset currency rather than for notes rest- 
ing upon bonds. It will be difficult in 
either case to determine, except by ev- 
perience, what the tax ought to be. 
There is another plan, suggested by what 
was done after the beginning of the re- 
cent panic by clearing-house associa- 
tions, and it is a plan which deserves 
very careful consideration. Besides, it 
points toward that central bank of banks 
which will probably be established in the 
future. We are speaking now only of 
emergencies, of times of great stress. 
Clearing house loan certificates could be 
utilized as security for emergency issues 
of national currency. Incorporation of 
clearing-house associations would be re- 
quired, and it would be necessary to em- 
power the Treasury to enter into rela- 
tions with them. Additional banknotes 
issued upon the certificates as collateral 
to the extent of 50 or even 75 per cent. 
of their face value would be amply se- 
cured and there would be no question 
about the prompt retirement of them 
when no longer needed. 

There should be a thoro and scientific 
reconstruction of our currency system, 
and a commission should be appointed 
to consider the whole matter. Legisla- 
tion now for imparting elasticity by 
emergency issues must be grafted upon 
the system as it stands, but it should be 
in the direction of reform. It ought not 
to be of such a character that it will tend 
to prevent reform and to perpetuate ex- 
isting defects. 

ss 


The Breed of Horses and the 
Breed of Men 


NEVER was there a thinner, more vul- 
gar pretense offered to a not gullible pub- 
lic than that which the New York Jockey 
Club presents when it asks that, in order 
to improve the breed of horses, gambling 
be allowed on its race-tracks. The Con- 
stitution of the State forbids all forms of 
gambling and requires that the Legis- 
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lature affix penalties. This the Legis- 
lature has pretended to do by declaring 
the bet forfeited if certain memoranda 
are made; otherwise any bet can be safe- 
ly made if within the grounds of the 
racing association, with no penalty what- 
ever ; outside of the grounds the crime is 
punishable. All the profit is for the . 
racing association, except a small tax for 
the support of agricultural fairs, just as 
in some States the saloon licenses go to 
support the public school. Thus the at- 
tempt is made to bribe a righteous insti- 
tution to support a criminal one. The 
present law in this State is intended to 
be an evasion of the Constitution, un- 
fortunately not the only such instance in 
American legislation. 

To improve the breed of horses is a 
good thing. So it is to improve the 
breed of cows or sheep or swine or hens; 
but these do not require to be helped by 
gambling. There is much done to im- 
prove the breed of horses without gam- 
bling. The best Percherons are import- 
ed for breeding draft horses; trotting 
horses are improved and the record cut 
down from the time when “Lady Suf- 
folk,” who would now be slow, was 
queen of the turf. There can be racing 
without gambling at county fairs and 
State fairs as of old, and men will still 
be eager to raise the best horses for serv- 
ice in war and peace. There are cock 
fights, but we do not need to legalize 
gambling at cocking mains in order to 
breed choice fowl. 

The meanest thing about this pretense 
for improving the breed of horses is that 
it makes the breed of horses more im- 
portant than the breed of men. A good 
man is more than a good horse. Now, it 
is a matter of record that the gambling 
at race-tracks is responsible for from a 
quarter to a half of the crimes for which 
we send men to prison. More defalca- 
tions come from gambling at horse-races 
than from any other cause. The injury 
to the breed of men does not concern the 
magnates of the paddock, but they are 
greatly concerned at the sad loss to the 
animal world if we were not able to 
reduce by a second the speed per mile of 
a galloping horse. And these are the 


men who are careful to conduct the races 
in such a way as to put a penalty of 
weight on the horse that has the best 





























speed record, so as to even up the gam- 
bling chances at the post. 

New York is the business and the 
sporting center of the country. New 
York’s laws for the protection of gam- 
bling are a peril to the breed of men the 
whole country over. Other States have 
to fight against its influence. New 
Hampshire had to rise up as one man to 
breast the inroad of the gamblers who 
came down from New York to corrupt 
her sons. New Jersey has had the same 
fight to make and has also forbidden the 
gambling race-track. Governor Hughes 
asks the Legislature to make the law 
conform to the spirit of the Constitution, 
and the moral sense of the people ought 
to compel their representatives to do 
what they refused to do a vear ago and 
repeal a bad law. 
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The March to the Sea 


TuHaT. very delicate and expensive 
mechanism known as the European bal- 
ance of power has been suddenly thrown 
out of adjustment, and a dozen chancel- 
leries are in a state of worriment until it 
can be restored to its normal condition 
of unstable equilibrium. This time it is 
Baron von Aehrenthal, the Austro-Hun- 
garian Minister of Foreign Affairs, who 
has precipitated the crisis, altho the sus- 
picious minds of England and Russia 
blame Kaiser Wilhelm for it, as they do 
for every sinister event in the three con- 
tinents. The proposal which Baron von 
Aehrenthal presented to the joint delega- 
tions of the Austrian and Hungarian 
Parliaments on January 29th was, on the 
face of it, most innocent and laudable. 
It was simply to supply a missing link 
of about seventy miles in the railroad 
chain connecting Austria with the 
7Egean Sea. Her railroad thru Bosnia 
to the Adriatic has a branch line from 
Serajevo. to the Turkish frontier. 
Stretching up toward this point, but not 
quite reaching it, is the Turkish railroad 
from Salonika to Mitrovitza. Between 
these two termini lies the Turkish prov- 
ince of Novibazar, across which it is pro- 
posed. to run the railroad. This would 
give a thru and direct line from Vienna, 
or even from Berlin, to Salonika, and 
make of the latter an Austrian, if not a 
German, commercial port. A_ branch 
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line will be run to Larissa, connecting 
with the Greek railroad there, and reliev- 
ing Greece from her humiliating in- 
sularity. At least that is supposed to 
have been the object of King George in 
his recent visit to Vienna. 

The announcement was not made until 
all the arrangements had been completed. 
The franchise for the railroad had al- 
ready been granted by Turkey, the route 
had been secretly surveyed by Austrian 
engineers, capital secured from Ger- 
many, and the construction work will be 
begun within a month if nothing pre- 
vents. 

Can it be prevented? is the question 
now being discussed in several European 
capitals. Servia protests because she 
has now a monopoly of railroads to the 
sea, and the proposed line would utilize 
her route from Uskub to Salonika. Rus- 
sia is indignant at what she calls the 
treachery of Austria in violating their 
agreement that neither of them should 
seek concessions from the Porte without 
consulting the other. Austria defends 
her action by pleading a mandate from 
the Powers in the Treaty of Berlin, and 
protesting that so far from endeavoring 
to acquire territory her desire is to unite 
Constantinople more closely with the 
most distant of the provinces. 

The concert of the Powers concern- 
ing Turkey has received another blow 
this week in the refusal of Germany to 
join with the other nations in urging on 
the Sultan effective measures for the 
restoration of order in Macedonia. The 
present arrangement by which Russia 
and Austria-Hungary jointly police these 
distressed provinces has proved a failure, 
and the people continue to be preyed 
upon by Greek, Servian and Bulgarian 
bands, not to mention the © Turkish 
troops. But even this insufficient protec- 
tion is likely to be withdrawn now that 
Baron von Bieberstein, the German Am- 
bassador at Constantinople, has declared 
that Turkey is right in desiring to have 
control of the police force of Mace- 
donia. 

The question at the bottom of all this 
is whether three ambitious nations can be 
kept from the sea. Turkey in Europe has 
been reduced to a mere strip, 300 miles 
long and only 50 miles wide at one point, 
but it still fences off Germany, Austria- 
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Hungary and Russia from the Mediter- 
ranean. The leaders of the Pan-Ger- 
manic movement dazzle the eyes of the 
people with a vision of a greater Ger- 
many with Rotterdam and Amsterdam as 
seaports on the north and Trieste and 
Salonika on the south. Since the Kaiser 
announced his determination to grasp the 
trident he has created a navy but has no- 
where to put it. In 1888 the expenditure 
of Germany for naval purposes was $12,- 
500,000. In 1908 it will be $90,000,000: 
It has been only two years since England 
launched the “Dreadnought,” the largest 
of battleships. Germany will now build 
four “Dreadnoughts” a year and England 
is pledged to double Germany’s rate of 
construction whatever it be. 

A German engineer is putting thru, 
with unprecedented rapidity, the railroad 
from Damascus to Mecca. By Septem- 
ber next pilgrims will be transported by 
rail to Medina and then will have only 
the distance of Mohammed’s hejira to 
traverse by caravan. This line will prob- 
ably be connected with the Bagdad and 
Aleppo railroad which Germany is 
anxious to build as part of a line connect- 
ing Constantinople with the Persian Gulf, 
opening up the valleys of the Tigris and 
Euphrates and restoring them to cultiva- 
tion by irrigation. 

If these two projects should be carried 
thru Great Britain’s precious line of com- 
munication with India would be cut in 
two places, the Red Sea and the Persian 
Gulf. The Turkish army is drilled by 
German officers, and Germany instead of 
Great Britain poses as the defender of 
the integrity of the Ottoman Empire. 
Twice Russia had Constantinople in her 
grasp when she was choked off by Great 
Britain. Now Russia and Great Britain 
are allied against Germany. Once Turk- 
ish and British troops fought side by side 
against Russia in Crimea, but seldom has 
a country so completely repudiated its 
policy and frankly acknowledged its blun- 
der. “We put our money on the wrong 
horse,” said the sporting Minister to the 
House of Commons. Now Great Britain 


relinquishes to Russia the northern half 
of Persia with its newly established par- 
liamentary government, and views with 
satisfaction the massing of 60,000 Rus- 
sian troops on the Turkish frontier. For 
half a century the world shuddered at the 


thought of the armageddon which would 
come when Russia and Great Britain met 
in Central Asia. They have met and 
clasped hands. 

Js 


The Decay of Nations 


Ex-PREMIER ARTHUR BALFourR has set 
Englishmen discussing the question 
whether the time must come when Great 
Britain shall have culminated and shall 
then decay, as did Greece and Rome, and 
before them Egypt and Babylonia, and 
after them Portugal and Spain. He 
thinks not. There are influences of edu- 
cation and culture which seem perennial, 
and there are no barbarous races that can 
overrun the civilized countries as was the 
case with some other nations that have © 
fallen. Even should there be an irruption 
from the East again, such as was once 
stayed at the gates of Vienna, the high 
mechanics of modern. war would drive 
it back. 

Are we quite so certain? In those 
days both sides fought with weapons not 
wholly dissimilar and unequal. Perhaps 
they will not be unequal in the possible 
future invasion from the swarming East. 
For we have learned that fifty years is 
long enough for an Eastern Empire to 
learn all of war that the Christian West 
can teach. What Japan has learned China 
is learning fast. And yet future wars will 
be fought mostly on the sea, and sea- 
fights hardly devastate and destroy a 
country. 

But this is not the really serious con- 
sideration for either Great Britain or the 
United States; which is a country just as 
much in danger of internal decay, if not 
of external invasion, as is Great Britain. 
For it is not really the foreign foe but 
- enemy at home which a nation has to 

ear. 

There is but one danger which such a 
strong nation as ours need fear, and that 
is the loss among its people of the cour- 
age and the joy of the endurance of toil 
or suffering for a worthy achievement. 
If men and women become weak and 
flabby and self-indulgent there is no fur- 
ther hope for them. That is why rich 
families fade away. In the third or 
fourth generation self-indulgence without 
task of toil weakens the mind as well as 
the will, and they are not worth preserv- 
































ing. Such may be the prevailing feeling 
of a people, the rich and the poor, and 
then Rome has no strength to resist the 
Goth—then Constantinople falls to the 
Turk. 

This means that a nation’s permanence 
depends on the moral character of its 
people. It is not its civilization, not its 
manufactures, not its education that will 
save it, but only its moral fiber. And 
moral fiber means the capacity of self- 
sacrifice, of mighty delight in enduring 
suffering and toil for a worthy end, the 
capacity to endure hardness as a good 
soldier, to endure a cross for the joy set 
before one, as did One of old. For love 
of Nippon the Japanese soldiers were 
ready to die. The man who, for love of 
wife and children, will not grudge his 
hard work is already a defense of his 
country. Music, the drama, the arts of 
beauty, the sports and games, have their 
place, but it is a secondary one, and wo 
to the land that puts them first. 

But there is no present danger. We 
are a hard-working people, and, as a 
whole, we are willing to pay in toil the 
- price of all the good we ask. But we are 
not quite convinced of the result to char- 
acter which would follow if that end 
should be reached which we have set 
forth as a sociological desideratum, when 
two or three or four hours at most per 
day will be all the labor necessary for 
comfort, and the remainder of the day 
and night shall be given to pleasure and 
rest. We fear for the character thus 
enervated. And just so we fear for the 
future of our nation and our race if the 
birth-rate shall continue to decrease. Al- 
ready in France it looms a danger which 
gives alarm to statesmen. In this coun- 
try and in the more advanced and lux- 
urious countries of Europe the number 
of those who decline marriage increases 
and the number of children to the family 
grows smaller and smaller. This means 
that possible parents are unwilling to 
sacrifice their own ease, too selfish to be 
willing to take up the burden of supply- 
ing the State with citizens, or even of 
filling their own places in the next gen- 
eration. They say that half the children 
born fail to live to man’s and woman’s 
estate. That means that in order that the 
population may simply not dwindle all 
should marry and each family should 
have an average of four children. Then 
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that the population might increase it 
would be necessary that somewhat more 
than half of the children should survive 
to marry. There is no greater visible 
danger to the civilized world than that its 
civilization should weaken the family in- 
stinct by developing a selfish love of ease, 
discouraging or delaying marriage and 
reducing parenthood ; and this especially 
in those families that are best able to re- 
plenish the world with worthy children. 
To one who looks backward to the ances- 
tral families, and, forward to the drift of 
self-indulgence and luxury, this is the 
most ominous danger of our proud, mod- 
ern civilization. 


a 


Probably there is no other 
nation on the face of the 
earth that has so-much diffi- 
culty in making a treaty as has the 
United States. In most other countries 
the Executive can make a treaty, and 
can even do it secretly. There can be 
nothing secret about a treaty in which 
the United States is a party. First, our 
Executive, which has no final power, 
must negotiate, draw up, such a treaty 
as it would like with another Executive 
which has the power to conclude it. Then 
it must. go to ninety-two men chosen 
from forty-six States, and of those two- 
thirds must approve it. That is a pretty 
difficult proposition to meet. Some years 
ago we sent a representative to Europe 
to negotiate a sheaf of commercial 
treaties with European countries. Our 
Executive approved them and gave for- 


Arbitration 
Treaties 


eign chancelleries reason to believe they 


would be confirmed by our Senate. But 
they were held up; not one was con- 
firmed. Later than that President Mc- 
Kinley and Secretary Hay negotiated 
certain treaties of arbitration with Eng- 
land and other nations; but again our 
Senate was recalcitrant. There was a 
majority, but not quite two-thirds, for 
them. We have got a bad name as a 
treaty - making power. Now President 
Roosevelt and Secretary Root, following 
the recommendation of The Hague Con- 
ference and the example of England, 
France and other countries, have nego- 
tiated fresh arbitration treaties with the 
leading nations of Europe, and we need 
to besiege our Senate that it will at last 
do the decent thing and approve. 
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The advantages of. Judge 
George Gray as a Demo- 
cratic candidate are not 
small. .The Democratic Committee of 
Lackawanna County, Pennsylvania, has 
unanimously presented his name. A sin- 
gle county might not mean much, but 
that is a county of mine workers, and 
Judge Gray was the arbitrator of their 
differences with the operators. He was 
chairman of the Anthracite Strike Com- 
mission, and is praised in the resolutions 
adopted as the man who “has reconciled 
capital and labor in the bitterest indus- 
trial war of modern times.” That claim 
could be made a tremendous influence in 
favor of Judge Gray in an election. It 
will be forgotten that it was President 
Roosevelt who appointed Judge Gray to 
that position, but it will not be forgotten 
that one or two judicial decisions by Mr. 
Taft when Federal judge were not pleas- 
ing to labor union men, even tho the de- 
cision was undoubtedly in obedience to 
law. The State organization in Pennsyl- 
vania is not in favor of Mr. Bryan, and 
it is quite likely that in the convention 
Pennsylvania will go solid for Judge 
Gray, for the counties probably favor 
him. It may be too late to organize an 
effective opposition to Mr. Bryan, for he 
yet has the party of the country. Under 
him it would go to probable defeat, 
while Judge Gray might stand a fair 
chance of election. In those States that 
under legal forms suppress the votes of 
citizens it makes no difference who or 
what candidate might be presented, but 
in the doubtful States a supposedly con- 
servative candidate like Judge Gray 
might draw off, in these panicky times, 
enough independent votes to elect him. 


Js 


Prophets can prophesy, and for that 
purpose, from old Judean times, they did 
not need to be priests. Accordingly, 
under the relaxed rule of the last Gen- 
eral Convention, certain Episcopal cler- 
gymen are arranging pulpit exchanges 
with certain other non-Episcopal preach- 
ers who may or may not be clergymen in 
the strictest ecclesiastical sense. These 
non-Episcopal preachers—one of them is 
the pastor of the Old South Congrega- 
tional Church in Boston — preach, for 
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preaching is but a prophetic function, 
but the priestly part of the service is per- 
formed by one ordained by the bishop. 
Doubtless these courtesies will become 
more frequent, for Christians like to 
recognize each other, in spite of all the 
polychrome miters of Fond du Lac and 
the indignation of the handful of clergy 
and laity who met in thi$ city last week 
to protest and to urge “Anglo - Roman 


union.” 
& 


We are pleased to see in The Chris- 
tian Advocate a communication from the 
Methodist missionary to the Philippine 
Islands, Dr. Homer C. Stuntz, showing 
that there is no evident reason for com- 
plaint in the award of $363,000 damages 
to the Catholic Church authorities in the 
Philippines for rent and damage in the 
use of ecclesiastical buildings by the 
army during our occupation. The claim 
made was for $2,500,600, and the ‘““Army 
Board on Church Claims” spent three 
years in careful estimates and reduced 
the claim to $363,000, and Dr. Stuntz 
declares that our Government has been 
“patient and fair.” 


& 


In these times when so many men in 
our cities have been thrown out of em- 
ployment, and when it is the slack. season 
for farm-work, our municipal or State 
governments ought carefully to consider 
what public works can be properly pro- 
vided for which shall give employment 
to honest men who are willing to do 
manual work at a living wage. Some 
special improvements ought to be as- 
signed to just such a period of business 
depression rather than to a time when 
work is calling for men. 


S 


At last, after nearly four years—for 
such is the law’s delay, the captain of the 
“General Slocum,” which was burned in 
this harbor with the loss of nearly a thou- 
sand excursionists, has been finally con- 
victed for criminal negligence. The con- 
viction is just, but why are not the men 
behind this captain just as guilty? It 
would seem as if one man were made the 
scape-goat for others. 
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The New Policy Forms for 
Delivery in 1908 


In February, 1906, a conference of 
Governors, Attorneys-General and In- 
surance Commissioners of the various 
States and Territories was held in Chi- 
cago to consider the life insurance situa- 
tion in the United States and to take steps 
looking toward uniform and remedial 
legislation thruout this country. As a 
result various bills were recommended, of 
which the first was entitled: “An act 
establishing standard forms of policies 
which may be issued by life insurance 
companies, and providing further that, if 
such forms are not used, certain standard 
provisions shall be included in all policies 
and certain prohibited provisions omit- 
ted, which bill further provides that all 
policies, before being issued, must be sub- 
mitted to the Insurance Commissioner.” 

During the current year (1907) the 
States of Colorado, Illinois, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, 
North Dakota and Tennessee have past 
legislation following in the main the lines 
laid down by the committee, and, as a re- 
sult, no policy may be delivered in these 
States after the end of the year 1907 un- 
less it fulfills the requirements of the new 
laws. The New York standard policies, 
which are the only forms that may be 
delivered in the State of New York by a 
New York company, do not fulfill these 
requirements, and, as a result, new pol- 
icy forms have been prepared for deliv- 
ery in the above States. The new forms 
are an improvement on the New York 
standard forms, and the position of affairs 
at present is that a New York company 
must deliver in the above States better- 
drawn contracts than they are allowed to 
deliver in their home State. This condi- 
tion of affairs will last until the Insur- 
ance Commissioner of the State standard- 
izes policy forms which are acceptable to 
the above States. 

The chief differences between the new 
forms and the present standard forms are 
as follows: 





1. The policy must recite that it shall 
constitute the entire contract between the 
parties, and that it shall be incontestable 
after two years from its date except for 
non-payment of premiums; that all state- 
ments made by the insured shall, in the 
absence of fraud, be deemed representa- 


tions and not warranties; and that no 
such statement shall void the policy un- 
less it is contained in a written applica- 
tion and a copy of such application be en- 
dorsed upon or attached to the policy 
when issued. 

The second provision is recited in the 
New York standard policy; the others 
form part of the insurance law, but are 
not so recited. 

2. The loan values and the net values 
of the paid-up insurance or extended in- 
surance granted in case of default in pay- 
ment of premium must involve a surren- 
der charge, i. ¢., a deduction from the net 
reserve of the policy, of not more than 
$25 per thousand of insurance, thus di- 
minishing the limit of the surrender 
charge allowable under the New York 
law, which is 20 per centum of the re- 
serve, or $25 per thousand of insurance, 
whichever is the greater. 

3. A reinstatement provision, which is 
more liberal than that in the standard pol- 
icy, as the policy, unless surrendered for 
cash, may be reinstated within three years 
from date of any default in payment of 
premiums, while the New York policy 
confines the guarantee of reinstatement to 
the case of the first three years of the con- 
tinued insurance that may be granted af- 
ter three full years’ premiums have been 
paid. 

The most important of the prohibitions 
is, perhaps, that relating to the custom of 
dating policies back, as the other provi- 
sions that are prohibited are not to be 
found in the policies of any liberal-mind- 
ed company. 

It is to be hoped that the New York 
standard policies will soon be modified, 
so that the citizens of this State will no 
longer be discriminated against under 
their own laws. 





FINANCIAL 


New York’s Bond Sale 


Last Friday’s sale of $50,000,000 of 
44 per cent. bonds was the largest ever 
made by the city of New York, and the 
results were very encouraging to all who 
are watching the signs of recovery from 
panic conditions. On September roth, 
five weeks before the beginning of the 
panic, the city sold $40,000,000 at an 
average of 102.063; the average for last 
week’s sale will be about 104. There 
were 1,168 bids on Friday, against 886 
in September, and the offers amounted to 
$271,246,620, against $205,000,000 five 
months ago. Capital seeking first-class 
investments is free again and available in 
large quantities. Bankers now predict 
an improving market for bonds, and rail- 
road companies that must soon borrow 
or refund foresee less difficulty than was 
expected. Comptroller Metz even thinks 
of selling 4 per cent. bonds for the city 
next autumn at par and better. The 
bonds offered on Friday (which will be 
awarded at about 104) were quoted in 
the market on Saturday as high as 107. 

One great syndicate (composed of J. 
P. Morgan & Co., the First National 
Bank, the National City Bank, and Har- 
vey Fisk & Sons) submitted a bid for the 
entire $50,000,000, offering 103.377 for 
the $47,000,000 of fifty-year bonds and 
100.377 for the $3,000,000 whose term 
is ten years. It-is understood that the 
Comptroller had been assured of the sup- 
port of these powerful financial forces, 
and they are entitled to credit and thanks 
from the public for their sustaining 
action. It is probable that the syndicate 
will get no bonds (except, perhaps, a 
part of the short-term issue) because of 
the number of offers at slightly higher 
rates; but we notice that the Morgan 
house bid for $1,250,000, and Harvey 
Fisk & Sons for about $2,000,000, in be- 
half of customers, at varying rates, some 
of which will be successful. The bids 
above $5,000,000 were as follows: Mor- 
gan syndicate, $50,000,000; J. & W. 
Seligman & Co., $13,500,000; Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co., $12,530,000; Wilmerding, 
Morgan & Co., $6,010,000; Lazard 
Freres, $6,000,000; William A. Read & 
Co., $5,500,000 ; William Salomon & Co., 
$5,245,000; Speyer & Co., $5,050,000. 
There were three small bids at 106, the 
highest figures, one of these being that 


of H. W. Wilson for a bond of $100. 
Offers were received from all parts: of 
the country and from Europe. M. L. 
Turner, of Oklahoma, asked for $400,- 
000 at 102.5. A considerable part of the 
issue will go to Chicago, the First Na- 
tional Bank there taking $1,200,000 
(104.25 to 105), and the Merchants’ 
Loan and Trust Company bidding for 
$3,000,000 at prices ranging up to 
104.521. The Russell Sage estate may 
get a small part of its $3,000,000 bid. 
Substantially all of the large insurance 
companies, banks, trust companies and 
banking houses were in the list. The 
effect of the whole affair upon the finan- 
cial and industrial situation cannot fail 
to be reassuring and uplifting. 


....Henry A. Schenck, comptroller, was 
last week elected president of the Bowery 
Savings Bank of this city, the largest 
savings bank in the United States. Mr. 
Schenck was born in Yonkers in 1856 
and educated in the public schools of 
Brooklyn, and after a good business ex- 
perience with mercantile and banking 
houses became comptroller of the Bow- 
ery Savings Bank in 1898. Last Decem- 
ber he was elected second vice-president. 
Mr. Schenck’s eldest brother, Frederick 
B. Schenck, is president of the Liberty 
National Bank, and another brother, Ed- 
win S. Schenck, is president of the Citi- 
zens Central National Bank. The other 
new Officers elected were as follows: Wil- 
liam M. Spackman, first vice-president ; 
William A. Nash, second vice-president ; 
William E. Knox, comptroller, and 
Joseph G. Liddle, secretary. Mr. Nash 
is president of the Corn Exchange Bank, 
and Mr. Knox, the new comptroller, has 
been connected with the Bowery Savings 
Bank for twenty-three years as account- 
ant and more recently as secretary. Isaac 
P. Mailler continues as assistant secre- 
tary. The Bowery Savings Bank has 
150,000 depositors, a surplus of seven and 
a half million dollars and total assets of 
more than $100,000,000. 

....Harvey Fisk & Sons offer to in- 
vestors $5,000,000 of the 6 per cent. se- 
cured gold notes of The Hudson Com- 
panies at 984 and interest. The Hudson 
Companies is the corporation formed to 
build and equip the extensive new tunnel 
and subway system of the Hudson and 
Manhattan Railroad Company. 
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sein or Garden Sint 


wi" 
= Much of the pleasure derived from flowers lies in the 
weetness and fragrance of their perfume. Surpassing the 
Iilies in their fragrance and the roses in their dainty odor, the 
Perfume Plant is offered to you as the most delightfully 
fragrant of all flowers. It grows about 12 inches high and 
ars a profusion of blossoms which remain closed during the 
day, but open at evening, exhaling a wealth of perfume which 
fills the air with a most delicious and far-carrying fragrance. 
It is easily and successfully grown in all climates on any 
soil. You will be delighted with this charming plant, and 
yes neighbors will wonder what smells so sweet. 
= oe Ee ket will produce sufficient plants to fill an ordi- 
or 






nary be border. Twenty-five cents pays for an ounce of 
the Perfume seed, which is sufficient to "perfume a .. 
garden. 


Full directions for planting sent with the 
To those who order seed of the ‘Perfume P Piant we 


will send our large, handsome, 1908 
Catalogs FREE 
which fully illustrates and describes our hardy Northern 
grown vegetable, field and flower seeds. Our az 
Sterling Brand, grass and clover seeds are the 
best obtainable anywhere at any price. 
Send for seed and catalog to-day. 
ae 7 & CB, 


Seedsmen, Box 391, 
Minneapolis, oe 


























Free Distribution 


1908 Edition (PocKet Size) 


Statistical Tables 


An annual booklet issued by us 
during the past 25 years and replete 
with information relating to Ameri- 
can Railroads, Governments and 
Public Utility and Industrial Cor- 
poration: not otherwise obtainable 
y the individual investor. 


The current edition comprises 84 pages 
and shows mileage, capitalization, dividends 
on stocks and dates of payments, gross 
and net esrnings, fixed charges, outstand- 
ing bonds, the rate of interest, the num- 

r of miles upon which they are a mort- 
gage, etc., etc. 


The booklet also shows what stocks are 
cumulative or non-cumulative as to divi- 
dends, the amount of dividends to which 
preferred stocks are entitled and whether 
or not they are preferred as to assets, 
and also the high and low prices for bonds 
and stocks in 1907. 


Write for Booklet No. 554. 


Spencer Trask & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange. 
William and Pine Streets, NEW YORK 

















HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GEO. E. IDE, President 


—JANUARY ist, 


1908—- 





Admitted Assets, *$20,004,853.41 
Liabilities, 19,235,418.20 
(Including Dividend-Endowment Fund) 
Dividend-Endowment Fund, $1,795,020.00 

(Deferred Dividends) 
Reserve to provide for all other 
contingencies, 


$769,435.21 
$86, 193,296.87 


Insurance in Force, 





Total amount Paid Policy-holders from Organ- 
ization to January Ist, 1908. 


Death Claims, $17,102,619.17 
Matured Endowments, 4,603, 127.82 
Annuities, 410,603.28 
Dividends, 6,967,319.58 
Surrender Values, 5,380,270.13 

Total, $34,463,939.98 


*The Real Estate owned by the Company is given at its cost value of $1,643,609.81. 


The Valuation by Insurance Department of State of New York, March, 1907, 


$1,929,540.00. 


PARTICIPATING 


LIFE 


AND ENDOW MENT POLICIES 


ISSUED AT 
LOW RATES 


With Liberal Loan and Non-Forfeiture Values 


FORTY-EIGHT YEARS OF HONORABLE DEALING assures everything a Life Insurance 
Policy should provide. 


ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 


CONSERVATIVE LIBERALITY 





UNQUESTIONED INTEGRITY 
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We want every reader of McCLURE's 
MAGAZINE to have a copy of our 
‘*7oth Anniversary Garden Book.” | It is 
more than a mere catalogue. It is the 
acknowledged authority on flowers, veg- 
etables, decorative plants, shrubs, lawn— 
every needful for the large country estate or a small city garden. 
Many leading colleges use it as a reference book. 

The 7oth Anniversary Edition ‘‘ Dreer’s Garden Book” has been 
enlarged to 248 pages. Four color and four duotone plates, and 
hundreds of photographic reproductions of 

worthy novelties and depends ble varieties 
of flowers and vegetables 
We will send a copv WITHOUT CHARGE ¢f you mention this magazine. 
HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 














from Chicago, daily 
March Ist to en pril 30th. 
Tickets good on the famous 
electric lighted Los Angeles 
Limited and on the China and 
Japan Fast Mail. 
Personally conducted tours in tourist 
sleeping cars, Chicago to Los Angeles, 
San Francisco and Portland. 


Chicago, Union Pacific & 
@e North Western Line 


Double berth only 
37.00 through 
Srom Chicago. 
S. A. Hutchison, Man- 
ager Tourist Dept., 212 = 
Clark Street, Chicago, 
Send for booklets and maps. 
W.B.KNISKERN, P.T.M., 
Chicago & North Western Ry., 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Correspondingly low rates from other points 











SEND US YOUR FILE FOR BINDING 


Don't allow your copies of THE INDEPENDENT to become scattered. When 
neatly bound and placed on your shelf they are a constant source of pleasure and a valuable 
reference work. Send your issues for the last six months prepaid and we will bind them 
in half buckram for $1.50 and pay all return charges. 
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INSURANCE STATEMENTS 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY. 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company, of which 
Charles A. Peabody is president, in its statement 
dated December 31st, 1907, just published, shows 
admitted assets of $494,177,021 in spite of a 
shrinkage of $15,989,159 in ad value of its bonds 
over their authorized book value. The work ac- 
complished by the company during the year cov- 
ered by the present report, under existing condi- 
tions and in respect of benefits dispensed to 
policy-holders and in the furtherance of their best 
interests, has been especially satisfactory. The 
expenses of the company incurred during 1907 
were $2,031,618 less than during the year pre- 
ceding. The present-day assets of this great com- 
pany exceed its legal liabilities by over $57,000,- 
000, based on the valuation of its securities as of 
December 31st, 1907. The company has been 
happily styled the Oldest Company in America. 
. < aes justly designated the Strongest in the 

orld. 


THE METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 

The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, in 
its statement for the year ending December 3ist, 
1907, presents some very interesting and instruc- 
tive figures. The company has increased its as- 
sets during the period covered by the report by 
$21,891,448 and now has $198,320,463 with which 
to pay its army of policy-holders. The surplus of 
the Metropolitan is now $13,951,899. The com- 
pany paid as policy claims during the year $18,- 
233,370, which was an average of $124.95 per min- 
ute of each business day of eight hours. The 
company’s business continues to grow tremend- 
ously in spite of the now existing financial de- 
pression. John R. Hegeman is president of this 
great industrial company. 


THE ATLAS ASSURANCE COMPANY. 

The statement of the condition of the United 
States branch of the Atlas Assurance Company, 
Limited, of London, of which Frank Lock is man- 
ager, shows a gain in assets during the past year 
of over $61,000, making the total assets in the 
United States $2,021,223. The liabilities are 
1,433,633, leaving a surplus to policy-holders of 
587,500. The trustees in the United States are 
R. J. Cross, former partner of Ex-Vice-president 
Levi P. Morton; Henry S. Redmond, of the bank- 
ing house of Redmond & Company, and John 
Kean, vice-president of the Manhattan Trust Com- 
pany. Curtis C. Wayland is manager of the city 
department. The Atlas Assurance Company is 
known all over the world and was established in 
1808. We heartily congratulate the company on 
its centennial anniversary. 


RICHMOND INSURANCE COMPANY. 

The Richmond Insurance Company, in its most 
recent statement, dated December jist, 1907, 
shows total assets of $285,220. The company’s 
cash capital is $200,000 and it has a surplus to 
E604 -holders of $246,043 and a net surplus of 
7 








6,043. The net premiums written last year were 
9,604; the eponpeny, s total income for the same 
een was $87,927. The company paid in losses 
342 and the sum of its total expenditures for 
1907 was $33,433. The leading officers of the 





COFFEE DRINKING 


A Doctor Says It Weakens the Heart 


“In my opinion,” says a well known German 
physician, “no one can truthfully say that coffee 
agrees with him, as it has long since been proven 
that caffeine, contained in coffee, is an injurious, 
poisonous substance, which weakens and degen- 
erates the heart muscles. 

“For this reason the regular use of coffee, soon 
or late, causes a condition of undernourishment, 
which leads to various kinds of organic disease. 

“Convinced of this fact, I have often sought for 
some healthful beverage to use instead of coffee. 
At last I found the thing desired in Postum. 
Having had occasion to forbid people using cof- 
fee whose hearts were affected, I have recom- 
mended Postum as a beverage, since it is free 
from all injurious or exciting substances. I know 
this from results in my own family and among 
patients. 

“Hundreds of persons who now use Postum 
in place of coffee are greatly benefited thereby.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 





company are J. F. Smith, president; James 
Feeny, vice-president; D. H. ’Cortelyou, secretary, 
and John E. King, general agent, at 84 William 
street, New York. 


‘DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 


American Express Co., $3 per share, payable 
April Ist, 1908. 

Union Pacific R. R. Co., semi-annual, pre- 
ferred, $2 per share; quarterly, common, $2.50 
per share, payable April fst, 1908 

Southern Pacific Co., quarterly, common, 
$1.50 per share, payable April rst, 1908. 


REAL ESTATE 


Virginia Farms and Homes 
eee soil, mild, healthy climate. Splendid markets. 
Write ger catalog. 'R. B. & OCo., Inc., Rich- 
mon 


Country Homes in Virginia 


1. A grand old place in a noted and picturesque 
region. 1314 acres. part timber, part cleared. Com- 
modious brick dwelling, some m. i, Extended, well 
shaded lawns. Flower gardens. Large orchards. 
Barns and tenant houses. Glorious views. Perfect 
environment. One mile from station, 5 miles from 
city of 10,000 inhabitants. Price $65,000. 

2. Achoice home in a select neighborhood. 650 
acres. Arable in part and well timbered. Very at- 
tractive 11 room residence, with modern equipment. 
Great Bargain. $17,500. 

Full description of these and other 
properties sent upon application. 


H. W. HILLEARY & CO., Charlottesville, Va. 
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READY ABOUT MARCH FIRST 


LISTING STATEMENTS 


VOLUME VIil 
As Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 





THESE Volumes, gotten up especially for ready reference for 
Bankers, Statisticians, Lawyers aud Careful Investors, are 
handsomely bound, and contain the statements exactly as issued 
originally, thus forming a valuable aid to Investors of either 
personal or trust funds, and an attractive addition to any library 


of Standard Financial Works. 








Orders accepted subject to limited supply. 


FRANCIS EMORY FITCH 


Write for particulars to 





47 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 








DIVIDENDS 
CONSOLIDATED Gas COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
Irving Place. 
A dividend of ONE F ‘PER CENT: on, the Capital Stock of 





this b 16k, 1908, been declared, and will be ble on 
Mareb 1 1906, isthe stockholders of record at close of 
business Fe 1908. The Transfer Books will not 


Checks will be mailed as usual. 
JAMES A. BENNETT, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY. 
bruary 13th 


Fe 1908. 
Ata meeting of the Board of Directors, held this day, a 
dividend of r share was declared out of the income 
of the th rom its investments, . April ist, 
908, to shareholders of record at the c usiness 
February 29th, 1908. 
JAMES F. FARGO, Vice-President & Treasurer. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 
A Semi-Annual Dividend of 








$2. 
of this Company have been declared. 
urer’s Office, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., = mo pot 
ist, 1908, to stockholders of record at 8 o’e 
Wednesday, February 26th, 1908. 

The Stock Transfer Books will be closed at 3 o'clock 
P. M. on February 26th, an” and will be reopened at 
10 A. M. on March 16th, 

Stockholders who have R.. _ done 80 are requested 
to promptly file mailing orders for dividends with the under- 
signed, from whom blank orders can be had on application. 

FREDERIC V. 8. CROSBY, Treasurer. 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 6. 


A quarterly dividend of One Dollar and Fifty Cents per 
share, being the sixth dividend on the Common Capital 
Stock of this Company, has been declared, payable April ist, 
1908, to the bearers of Dividend Warrants o. 6, annexed to 
certificates representing such stock, upon presentation and 
surrender of such warrants to the undersigned Treasurer 
at the office of the Company, 120 Broadway, New York. 

A. K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer. 

New York, February 13th, 1908. 








Security Convenience Privacy 


THE SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL PARK BANK 
214 BROADWAY 


Offer Exceptional Facilities for the Safe-Keeping of Securities 
Boxes of all Sizes and Prices. 
Large, light and airy rooms for the use and convenience 


of customers. ENTRANCE ONLY THROUGH BANK. 





“ The year-round 5.7 safe investment ” 
FARM tk: No Lm —_ mal a go 2 a loan made 
MORTGAGES 1,6 % 


Tell me how much you want to invest and I will forward all papers 
complete information. You have full details before you send 


your money. 
Best ref Send f 
BEVERLY B. B O N F O E Y Unionville, Mo. 








Give effective relief in 
Contain we ey Fa re 
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Chartered Bank of India, Australia and Ghina 


CAPITAL (Paid Up), £1,200,000 


RESERVE FUND, £1,475,000 


RESERVE LIABILITY OF PROPRIETORS, £1,200,000 


Hoad Office, London, England 


Also Representing the Bank of Africa, Ltd. 


Branches Throughout the Orient 


New York Agency, 88 Wall Street 
G. BRUCE-WEBSTER, Agt. 








he Middlesex Banking Company 


OF serene ott CONNECTICUT 


artered 


1872 
ay eer BY Sctemain tapen, Sook Potion ete ly $4000.00 sold daring 
upon near 80) 
ears’ business without loss or delay to investors. information 


© gue cont. Brbentuans ond 








STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 








A. G. BULLOCK, ° President 
January 1, 1908 
ERS neater Sigg tt By ee $29,845,723.08 
DEED dcdviccoatotesendeceeesac 28,286,361.96 
SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard).... $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents. 


If we all realized fully the uncertainty of life there is 
not a man who cares anything for those t upon 
him who would go a single moment without life insurance. 
Death lurks in the pot. The destroyer stalks abroad 
in the land, and every one, or low, rich or poor, must 
sooner or later fall a victim to ‘tim, To offset domestic 
tragedies of this kind in so far as human ability can 
life insurance companies have come into existence, 
= who ay Ree 4 oan 5 in The a Lite 
nsurance Company, emium, 
has cast an anchor to Someday in a th will 
serve the widow and orphans to the extent of the face of 
the policy. No widow a ever offered any objection to 
a life insurance policy that unexpected death matures. 
The time to take out an insurance policy is to-day. In 
Life Insurance a man has to pay for gray hairs. here- 
fore do it NOW. Delays are us. The sooner 
you begin the cheaper it will be. 





THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
SOE DD. TRIE, cntieknricdinisdnaseiing cecntened Leather 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
i. Title Qeusutine and Trust Co. 
WILLIAM H. PORTE t. Chem. Nat, Bank 


Good men, i a pete in life insurance 


pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
r themselves, in addition to first ‘year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest ineuring an income for 
the future. Address the Company at its 


Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 


Established 1808 





Atlas Assurance ‘Company, Utd, 
100 William St., New Bork 





INCORPORATED 1851 


BERKSHIRE LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


The definite surrender values in cash, or id up insur- 
ance, guaranteed by the usetts Non-Forfeiture Law 
in accordance with which all policies of the *BERKSHIRE 
are issued; the solid financial condition of the compa 
its large surplus; its handsome dividends; its liberal poli- 
cies; and its prom preess in paying all legitimate claims, 
make the BERKSHIRE a a & desirable oe for the 
| —— femme and the agent. circulars and rates ad 


JOHN H. ROBINSON, 


General Agent for New York and New Jersey 
326 Broadway, Corner Murray Street, New York 





1908 FIRE INSURANCE 1908 


National Hartford 





Statement January 1, 1908 
Capital Stock all \— poccccccccoccccoocses $1,000,000 
Re-Insurance Reserve .......-seeeceeseeece 4,478,102 18 
Unsettled Losses and other claims......... 477,202 84 
Het DarPhe ccccccccccccccsccecevcsecceces 1,508,660 76 

Total Assets, January 1, 1008............ $7,453,065 238 
sAMns NICHOL, 


our, Vice-President. 
B. RB. STILLMAN, Secretary. 
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A Cyclopedia of Current Events 


Bind your back numbers of THE 
INDEPENDENT yourself and add a 
new book of reference to your 
library. gi 

This binder in black cloth, 
stamped with gold, will be sent 
postpaid for 45 cents. 











SEND 45 CENTS FOR A BINDER AND TRY IT. 








THE INDEPENDENT 130 Pulton Street, New York 














THE CONTINENTAL SELLS THE 
MOST SECURE FIRE INSURANCE 
OBTAINABLE. ITS NET SURPLUS 
($8,428,734) EXCLUSIVELY PRO- 
TECTING AMERICAN’ POLICY- 
HOLDERS IS. LARGER THAN THAT 
OF ANY. OTHER COMPANY, 











THE CONTINENTAL FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


Continental Bullding Western Department 
46 Cedar Street, New York 280 La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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You are ALL CONFUSED 


—You want the sweetest toned br . ! 
—You want that sweet tone to last t P 
—yYou dislike to spend any more a og 1anos 
money than necessary :—But every adviser, and so-called expert, recommends 
a different make. You are like a man lost in the woods. You don’t know 
which way to turn. This surely describes your position. 
THE REMEDY :—Educate yourself on the subject !_ Study—read— 
Read more—Study more. Then listen in the quietness of your 
own parlor to the tone of the highest grade piano you can 
get, but without agreeing to purchase it. Call in all 
those musical friends who you know 
are not, under past obligations to any piano 












dealers or friends of dealers. Resolve you will | — wo pa 
study attentively piano tone and will be deaf, GO 4 98 asi0h 
while studying, to the magnetic talk and persuasiveness of sales- Soe 
men. This is the intelligent way. It’s the way you planned your new oS oo 
home. You made a long study of it calmly, thoroughly, and you became eo 


quite an expert. You can be just as expert about pianos. 


We are willing to send you free two books: 





One officially entitled ‘** The Book 
of Complete Information about 
Pianos.” 

YOU NEED THIS BOOK of 156 
Pages handsomely bound, if you 
ever intend to buy a piano, no matter 
what make. 

It tells how to test a piano and how 
to tell good from bad: what causes 
pianos to get out of order. It makes 
the selection of a pone easy. If 
read carefully it will make you an 
expert judge of piano tone, of action, 
workmanship and of durability. 

It tells everything that any one 
can possibly want to know about 
pianos ; ge a description of every 
part of the piano, how put together 
and all the processes of manufacture. 
Gives description of the new in- 
vention for aiding learners to play 
called THE NOTEACCORD (en- 
dorsed by Paderewski and other 
great pianists). It explains Agents’ 
and Dealers’ Methods and Devices. 

It tells about the very first piano, 


the qualities of labor, the felt, 
ivories and woods used in ever 
high-grade piano, and compares high 
qualities with the cheaper kind (used 
in inferior pianos), Describes what 
constitutes a musical-piano-tone, and 
in fact is a complete encyclopedia. 

You need and should have THIS 
EDUCATIONAL BOOK to peroneal 
inform you whenever CONFUSE 
ABOUT PIANOS. 

Its scores of illustrations (all de- 
voted to piano construction) are not 
only interesting but are instructive — 
to children as well as to adults. 

You will ‘certainly learn a great 
deal about pianos that you could not 
hear of or read ANYWHERE ELSE 
for it is absolutely the on/y book of 
its kind ever published. Neverthe- 
less we send it free. 


The other book is also copy- 
righted but is a short story named 
*‘*JOHN HONEYWELL’S 
REASONS.’’ The story of an 








We Have Supplied Over 40,000 American Homes With 4 
WING PIANOS 


Werefer to Banks, Governors of many States, and Judges; to Merchants, 
Conservatories of Music, Singers and Professors of 
students of vibration and of musical tone and strength of materials during 
The first patent issued to our Mr. Wing, Senior, for 
improvement on pianos was in 1876, and other improvements have been 
invented since at the average rate of more than one yearly. 
prove our skill and long experience, but would not be mentioned if we 
did not wish to show you that we know the piano subject as few others 
have had the opportunity ; for 39 years is a long—long time for a business 


all these 39 years. 


fusic. We have been 


These facts 


house to “live and learn” and constantly prosper. 


Write for the books at once or fill in the coupon. Take it out 
and mail to us now while you think of it (and while you have 
the coupon). You will be under no obligations whatever. 


rvtek WING & SON 


WING BUILDING 


350-365 West 13th Street, 


average American way which was 
ALL CONFUSED about Pianos—it is 
interesting, readable and _ prettily 
illustrated—gives a little hint of a 
love affair which the piano helped 
along, as many pianos have done. 

These two books cost quite a sum 
to produce, print, bind, illustrate 
and mail. Upwar s of 400,000 have 
been issued and without a single 
exception have been highly com- 
mended. 

SO FAR not one word about our- 
selves. We are and have been the 


menuioctures of THE FAMOUS 


ING PIANO for the past 39 years! 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


HUDSON COMPANIES 


SIX PER CENT. SECURED GOLD NOTES 
LIMIT OF ISSUE $15,000,000 


Dated February 1st, 1908. . Due August 1st, 1910. 





Interest Payable February 1st and August 1st. 


Denomination $1,000, in Coupon or Registered Certificates. 
STANDARD TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee. 


Redeemable at the option of the Company on an interest date upon jo days’ notice at par and a premium of one 
per cent. per annum upon the principal from date of redemption to maturity. 


These notes are secured by the pledge of Hudson & Manhattan Rallroad Company First 
Mortgage 4%% Convertible Gold Bonds, due 1957, TAX EXEMPT IN THE STATE OF NEW YORYF, 
at the rate of $1,500 par value of bonds for each $1,000 note outstanding, and are converti- 
ble at the pleasure ot the holder at maturity or when called for redemption into said Hudson 
& Manhattan Railroad Company bonds at par. 


The First Mortgage 4%% Bonds of the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company are 
secured by a first Men upon all of its property, including the Terminal Buildings (valued at $15,000,000), 
subject only to an underlying mortgage of $5,000,000 on a section of the tunnel railroad, but not on the terminal 
property. Hudson & Manhattan bonds are reserved to retire this indebtedness. 


The Hudson & Manhattan R. R. Co. owns and will operate the tunnel railroads under the Hudson River 
connecting Jersey City and Hoboken with New York City. Subways constructed along the New Jersey water front 
will connect the terminal stations of the Pennsylwania, Erie, Lehigh Valley, New York, Susque- 
hanna & Western and Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Railroad Companies, through four 
tunnels under the river with the Hudson & , Manhattan Railroad Company’s own terminal station at Church, 
Cortlandt and Fulton Streets, one block west of Broadway, in downtown New York, and by a subway under Sixth 
Avenue with a present uptown terminus at 23d Street, New York. The vast traffic at present carried by the Hudson 
River Ferries will thus be afforded electric transportation facilities to and from New York City. 


The lines from the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western Terminal in Hoboken to New York City, at roth Street, 
will be in operation on or about February 25th, The Terminal Buiidings at Church, Cortlandt, Dey and Fulton 
Streets, comprising the largest office building in the world, are largely rented for occupancy in May, 1908, to a most 
desirable list of tenants, including U. S. Government Post Office Department, United States Steel Corporation, General 
Electric Company, American Locomotive Company, Erie Railroad Company, and other large industrial and railroad cor- 
porations. The entire system should be in operation by the end of the present year. 


The Hudson & Manhattan R. R. Co. will, under an existing 500-year contract with the Penn- 
sylivania R. R. Co., handle the traffic of that Company to downtowrj New York and will later with 
that Company operate a joint through service between Newark, N. J., and New York City. 


Annual net earnings of the System are conservatively estimated at $4,000,000, a sum largely in excess of all 
fixed charges. From present schedules, rental sources alone, including the rentals from the Terminal Buildings at 
Church, Cortlandt, and Fulton Streets, New York, where the company’s station occupies the entire underground sec- 
tion, will produce more than half the amount of the interest charges on the Hudson & Manhattan R. R. Co. First 
Mortgage Bonds. 

The Hudson Companies, the maker of these notes, is the company formed to build and equip this system 
of the Hudson & Manhattan Railroad Company. It has a paid-up capital of $21,000,000, and in addition t Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad Company securities received in payment for construction, a part of which, viz., $22,500,000 First 
Mortgage Bonds, will be pledged to secure this note issue, the Hudson Companies own over $5,000,000 in value in 
New York City real estate, situated largely at Sixth Avenue and 32d and 33d Streets, the underground section of which 
will be used for the Railroad Company’s uptown terminal. 


Having sold a large amount we offer $5,000,000 of the above Notes 
at 98% and interest, yielding over 64% per annum 


Payment to be made in New York Funds. 


Temporary receipts will be issued pending the preparation of the definite certificates. 
We reserve the right to terminate this offer without notice. 


HARVEY FISK & SONS 


62 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





